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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. SNOWDEN, in a speech at Man- 

chester, has banged and bolted and barred 

the door against Imperial Preference and 
the Dominion proposals. Mr. Greenwood has 
followed his leader with the statement that tariffs 
were not worth ten minutes’ talk. So ends the 
hypocritical pretence that the Government had an 
open mind on the fiscal issue. 


The Prime Minister, in turn, has followed his 
leader, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘‘ The 
Government,” he said, ‘ will not yield an inch 
to the Farmers’ Union agitation for protection or 
a subsidy "a statement which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the Labour agricultural policy which 
has been outlined by Lord Noel Buxton and Dr. 


Addison at the Board of Agriculture. But perhaps 
these gentlemen were only used as decoys. 


The Government, it is true, have some sort of 
a cure for the present discontent : a remedy which 
is all their own, and which nobody is likely to 
steal from them. Mr. MacDonald talks airily of 
a “‘ voluntary preference ’’; and Mr. Snowden sees 
a ray of hope in China, of all places in the world. 
The British Dominions, he says, are after all thinly 
populated, but if only we could get the Chinaman 
to wear a little more cotton, all the troubles of 
Lancashire are over. 


No explanation is offered how these remarkable 
remedies are to be put into force. Mr. MacDonald 
may have a personal prejudice in favour of British 
wheat for his loaf, but will his ‘‘ voluntary prefer- 
ence ’’ persuade his baker to refrain from buying 
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dumped Russian wheat? Of course it will not. 
One must make allowances for the fact that the 
Prime Minister is a tired and timid man, with a 
sloppy mind, but a moment’s thought would have 
shown him that he was talking nonsense. 


Even so, Mr. MacDonald’s discovery of volun- 
tary preference is preferable to Mr. Snowden’s 
agonized belief in the salvation of the British 
Empire if only it will hang on to the tail of the 
Chinaman’s shirt. ‘When Free Trade drives its 
votaries to such shifts as these, the end cannot 
be far off. 


Mr. Snowden is, however, prepared to argue in 
favour even of Russian wheat, and by good luck 
he has found a farmer in East Sussex who agrees 
with him, because it cheapens feeding stuffs. As 
the percentage of arable land in cultivation in East 
Sussex is only 22 per cent. in comparison with 
37 per cent. for the whole of England and Wales, 
this Sussex farmers’ doctrine has been repudiated 
by other counties. But any stick is good enough for 
Mr. Snowden to beat the British producer with. 


On the eve of the reopening of Parliament it 
is surely not inopportune to call the attention of 
the Opposition to the conduct of foreign affairs 
_ by the present Government. I refer not so much 
_ to questions of policy as to the daily work of the 
Foreign Office itself, which, if but a fraction of 
the reports be true, is being gravely neglected by 
its Parliamentary chief, who is far more concerned 
with the organization of the Labour Party than 
with that of the department for which he is 
responsible. 


Mr. Henderson’s appointment was, with the 
possible exception of that of Lord Passfield, the 
worst that Mr. MacDonald made, and it is gener- 
ally understood that Uncle Arthur only went to 
the Foreign Office because no one else would con- 
sent to play second fiddle there to the Prime 
Minister. Even in these circumstances, however, 
it is his duty to do the work which he undertook, 
even if he is content to fill the role of the office- 
boy. Office-boys must lick stamps, as well as 
boots, if they are to earn their pay. 


It is not as if Mr. Henderson had a capable 
assistant, for Mr. Dalton has only to open his 
mouth to raise a tumult in the House of Commons. 
The plain fact is that the work of the Foreign 
Secretary is being scandalously neglected, and 
only the patriotism, mistaken in my opinion, of 
the much-abused Press has prevented public atten- 
tion being called to the muddle which the present 
Government has consistently made in its conduct 
of foreign affairs. 


The natural result of this has been that British 
prestige abroad has sunk to its nadir, as the 
participants in any international conference can 
testify, and as was shown recently at Geneva, 
when Great Britain on one occasion was in a 
minority of two with China. It is high time that 
the Opposition demanded both a record of Mr. 
Henderson’s attendances at the Foreign Office and 
a statement of the Government’s foreign policy. 


The Paddington by-election was made ridiculous 
when the Conservative candidate wobbled between 
the Baldwin and Beaverbrook policies, and was 
adopted and repudiated in turn by both organiza- 


tions. But the business became a farce when the 
chosen ‘Rothermere candidate was repudiated b 
Lord Rothermere, who now advises people to vote 
against his own party, and to support Lord 
Beaverbrook’s nominee. 


It is impossible to keep pace with these quick 
changes, which are more reminiscent of the music. 
hall than of what was once the serious stage of 
politics. Now that Lord Rothermere changes his 
candidates with the same facility that he changes 
his policies, he can hardly expect any constitu. 
ency to take him or his party seriously. A Press 
dictatorship that dictates something different every 
morning is as frivolous as the flappers whom it 
denounces. 


Whatever the merits or otherwise of Mr, 
Baldwin’s leadership—and the clock of criticism 
is by no means wound to the full—there is no 
doubt that dissatisfaction has been growing for 
some time with his principal henchmen in the 
House of Lords. As to Lord Salisbury’s popu. 
larity, that is by no means in question; it is his 
leadership, or rather the weakness of it, which is 
causing the trouble. 


The most important event of the week is the 
fact that Wing-Commander Kingsford-Smith flew 
to Australia in four days’ shorter time than any 
of his predecessors. The luck of the weather may 
have helped him, but it was an astonishing feat 
to maintain an average flying speed of 110 miles 
an hour. Eppur si muove. 


The news from Spain is not so alarming as some 
interested parties would have us believe, but it 
can hardly be described as reassuring. It is true 
that the date of the elections has now been fixed, 
and that may appease the ferment for a time, but 
there can be no denying that in quarters best 
qualified to express an opinion, and most favour 
able to Spain, the progress of events in the 
Peninsula is being watched with the gravest 
apprehension. 


The only strong man in Spain is the King, and 
I have more than once during the past week heard 
the fear expressed that he is losing his grip of the 
situation. If this is really the case, the outlook 
is black indeed, for another republic would mean 
chaos, and would throw the country back fifty 
years at least. King Alfonso has, however, 
survived so many crises that it is to be hoped 
he will overcome his present troubles, though they 
are almost certainly the most difficult that he has 
yet been called upon to face. 


The truth is that he has not succeeded in captut- 
ing the imagination of his country’s youth in the 
way that Signor Mussolini has captured that of 
the rising generation in Italy, or Bolshevism has 
carried the younger people in ‘Russia, and a regime 
that is largely based upon the middle-aged and 
elderly can hardly look to the future with confi 
dence. In these circumstances the pessimists af 
not entirely without justification for their gloom. 


Father Woodlock is a Jesuit whose judgment 
even Protestants have rightly come to treat w! 
respect. But prophecy is an uncertain game, 

I fancy that he is optimistic in his forecast that 


fifty years hence there will be ‘‘ one unit 
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Protestant Church, long disestablished, and com- 
pounded of the Church of England and the 
various Nonconformist bodies of to-day (with) 
a very meagre official faith.” The good Father 
cannot be expected to follow Protestant move- 
ments very closely, but my impression is that the 
impetus towards union has gone back rather than 
forward in the past ten years. 


The Lambeth Conference of 1920 seemed favour- 
ably disposed towards Protestant reunion. The 
same Conference in 1930, while tacitly recogniz- 
ing that the distance between Canterbury and 
Rome had increased since the Malines Conference, 
had broken down and the two Churches had 
adopted different attitudes on birth-control, took 
no tangible steps towards closer relations with 
Nonconformity. Nor does Nonconformity for its 
part show any signs of making the next move. 


The reason is simple. The Anglican proposals 
of 1920 regarded, ordination as essential to recog- 
nition, and this was felt as tantamount to rejec- 
tion. I well recollect a saintly old Nonconformist 
minister saying to me: “‘ If after forty years’ 
service in worshipping God and preaching Christ 
I am to confess myself an impostor I, for my 
part, can never consent. I have lived my life, I 
have kept the faith, I can no other.’’ Is there a 
man among us to condemn this noble pride? 


There are some things we do better, in London 
than in Scotland. The great = of Edinburgh 
intends to banish the statue of Gladstone, its 
chosen hero, to the dim obscurity of the suburbs; 
but no iconoclast here would suggest removing 
the Gladstone statue in the Strand to Lower 
Tooting. It is true that our London Gladstone 
is placed with his back to the church and his face 
to the Gaiety Theatre—an attitude hardly char- 
acteristic of the statesman—but at least we do not 
depose him. 


It is odd, however, to notice how the appear- 
ance of London is changing with rebuilding. The 
new banks opposite the Mansion House are entirely 
altering the sky-line, and the old familiar view of 
the centre of the City, famous all over the world, 
is fast disappearing. The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street, too, is becoming younger, for in 
the stone panel over the Bank of England the 
artist has drawn her, like other grandmothers of 
the day, with short skirts, bare legs like a tennis 
player at Wimbledon, and an attitude which 
Suggests that in another minute she will be 
powdering her nose. 


It is not for any non-Harrovian to intervene in 
the dispute between Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Dr. Norwood as to the virtues or vices of the 
school thirty years ago. The President of the 
Board of Education has the advantage that he 
was there as a pupil at the time, whereas the 
present Headmaster was not, and it was unfor- 
tunate for Dr. Norwood that his defence should 
have appeared in the same week as Mr. 
Churchill’s latest book. 


In that book it is revealed that the little Winston 
could not answer a single question at his entrance 
xamination, and on the strength of a blank sheet 

paper, containing one blot and some smudges, 
Dr. Welldon—who is not usually regarded as a 


clairvoyant—had sufficient vision of the future not 
to bang, bolt, and bar the door against the 
recruit. No doubt things are different to-day, when 
babes and sucklings are stuffed like geese for the 
Common Entrance, but Mr. Churchill seems to 
have inadvertently proved one of the Labour 
Minister’s points. 

The real criticism of the public school system 
to-day was not made by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
and probably does not apply specially to Harrow. 
It is that in these great schools the size and system 
of the place crushes the individuality out of the 
ordinary boy, and instead of developing character 
—that customary and ridiculous boast of the 
schoolmaster—it tends to produce a robot of good 
form, a mere sheep with nice manners, a 
superiority complex, and a shut mind. 


Mr. Hoover is to be pitied. His predecessor, 
Mr. Coolidge, seemed to us on this side of the 
water to be of smaller stature, but he had all the 
luck; the present President has had none, and 
seems likely to have still less. There is a horrible 
ingenuity about the slogan which the Democrats 
have coined against him for the use of the unem- 
ployed—‘* He kept us out of work ”—which has 
not been equalled since the notorious Chinese 
slavery caption: ‘‘ That’s what you and I died 
for, Bill.” 


At the same time, an experienced American 
friend (who is not in politics) warns me that things 
are certain to get worse rather than better for at 
least another year in the United States. The 
bottom has not yet been reached in unemploy- 
ment; and he ridiculed the idea that prices could 
be stabilized at their present level. It was his 
considered opinion that stock market and certain 
commodity prices had fallen two-thirds of the 
necessary amount in the past year; in the ensuing 
year there will be no such catastrophic collapse, 
but they will gradually sag away another 
one-third. Then, and not till then, will rock- 
bottom have been reached. 


I cannot say, of course, that this judgment is 
true. But the fact that he and other cool business 
heads in the United States think it is true, and 
disregard the recovery talk as sheer bluff and 
bounce, must tell heavily against the Republicans, 
who have lived on prosperity’ for ten years, and 
have now seen the bottom fall out of their 
chosen basket. The next election will be a 
momentous one for America. , 


The breakdown of the Joint Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance was not unexpected. 
The gulf between the three parties on this subject 
is in any event deep, and it was difficult to see 
how it could be bridged; while the Labour pro- 
posal for the reference of the whole subject to a 
Royal Commission was simply a delaying tactic. 
It is highly improbable that any Royal Commis- 
sion could report during the lifetime of the 
present Government. 


On THE-DeceasE OF MR. ‘WILLIAM HALL, RETIRED 
PoRTER AT ETON COLLEGE 
In death's slow barge you sit by universal rule, 
Where thousands of Etonians have sat: 
No longer listed ‘‘ staying out of School,”’ 
To Charon hand your well won “‘ rs 
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IS GOLD PLAYED OUT? 


: S if things were not bad enough already, 
A ccrenic pessimists are bidding us look to 
* “the future of our gold supplies. There is 
beginning to be apparent, they tell us, a change 
in the relationship of gold to goods. The produc- 
tion of commodities, it is alleged, is increasing 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum, the pro- 
duction of gold at the rate of only two per cent. 
—a disparity which must manifest itself in falling 
prices which will, in turn, aggravate the present 
depression until a decline in the rate of production 
restores the balance. 

It is not necessary to take this argument too 
seriously. Gold, it should be remembered, carries 
a credit structure which becomes loftier as 
economic confidence increases, so that prices are 
not fixed exclusively by the relation of the world’s 
total stock of gold to the total stock of its goods. 
But the attention which is being directed to the 
future of our gold supplies raises a question of 
far greater importance. Is gold still holding its 
old pivotal position as the medium of exchange? 

Orthodox economics was legitimately proud of 
its exposition of the theory of foreign exchanges. 
Redland and Blueland do business together. At 
the end of the year Redland owes Blueland money. 
How is it to discharge its debt without being really 
the loser in terms of productive efficiency? It 
discharges it, says the theory, by an export of 
gold. The result is that the price level in Red- 
land is lowered; it thus produces its goods more 
cheaply, and as a consequence is able to sell to 
Blueland articles which had hitherto been just 
too dear for Bluelanders’ purses. Conversely the 
import of gold has raised prices in Blueland; Blue- 
land goods accordingly cost more and Redland 
gives up buying those which it had only just been 
able to afford. The balance of trade is therefore 
readjusted or, if it swings a little the other way, 
is corrected by the return of a part of the exported 
gold; and so on. 

To nineteenth-century minds this theory, which 
correctly accounted for contemporary facts, 
appeared a signal illustration of the adequacy of 
contemporary methods of transport. So perfect 
had the mechanism of exchange become, that an 
immense volume of transactions could be finally 
liquidated by the movement of a relatively 
insignificant stock of gold. 

To modern minds, on the contrary, the classical 
doctrine of the foreign exchanges is evidence that 
the machinery of exchange in general was still 
very crude. Gold was the medium of exchange 
because, in the course of its passage from pro- 
ducer to consumer, an article passed through the 
hands of a number of people who did not want 
it, but who did want the one article—gold—which 
would enable them all to satisfy their various 
requirements. Such a system was doubtless 
inevitable under the competitive conditions in 
which industry was then carried on. To-day, 
however, the aim of business men is to abolish the 
middleman by eliminating the competition which 
accounted for his existence. Integration has 
accordingly become the watchword. An organiza- 
tion of producers somewhere on the other side of 
the world sells to an organization of importers in 
England, who distribute to retailers at fixed rates 
and maintain uniform prices to the public by the 
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threat to cut off supplies. Tobacco and oil are 
the commodities in which this method of tradin 
has been most fully developed, but wheat and 
meat are not so far behind and the process js jp 
train in other classes of goods under cover of the 
blessed word rationalization. With the machine 

of transfer made so much more direct, gold is no 
longer required in the old abundance to grease its 
wheels. We are, in fact, well on the way towards 
a system of trading by barter and the wheel of 
progress, now completing its cycle, is bringing 
us back to where we began. 

Certain political phenomena are accentuating 
this development. Every nation nowadays aims 
at economic self-sufficiency. By way of realizing 
its aim, it sets itself to stabilize production at its 
maximum, Since demand at best fluctuates and 


at worst—as in the notorious case of sugar-beet— 


is permanently below the level of supply, a surplus 
accumulates. It is got rid of across the frontiers 
at prices which vary; from an insignificant profit to 
a positive loss. This is the cause of the pheno- 
menon known as dumping. The State which 
pursues this policy does not want goods—not even 
dumped goods—in exchange for the goods which 
it dumps. What it wants is capital, which means 
gold, for the further development of its industries, 
As a consequence gold no longer moves as a cor- 
rective of exchange balances. It is imported for 
its own sake as a commodity, and when so 
imported does not return. 

To complicate the situation still further, two 
States are now pushing to extreme lengths this 
policy of exchanging goods, not for other goods 
but for gold. One is Russia, which, out of revolu- 
tionary fervour, is dumping goods in such quanti- 
ties and at such times as to effect the maximum 
disorganization of the capitalistic system. The 
other is America, which, out of nationalist 
arrogance, is setting herself to sell but not to buy 
and is thus accentuating, even to her own 
embarrassment, the accumulation of gold made 
inevitable in any case by her imposition of tribute- 
money on the old world. 

As a result of all these forces on the one hand 
and of a recognition of the mutual value of inter- 
national trade on the other, States are beginning 
to deal with one another in terms of actual barter. 
The most significant step yet taken in this direc- 
tion was the treaty whereby Britain and the 
Argentine agreed to barter artificial silk for wheat. 
Its operation has been hampered by other 
treaties containing most-favoured-nation clauses of 
the old type. But out-of-date commercial treaties 
can be denounced, or at least left unrenewed at 
their expiry. Another equally significant step has 
just been taken at Geneva when eight agricultural 
States of* Eastern Europe proposed to buy mant- 
factures from those States only which took their 
wheat. The proposal was vetoed by the com- 
bined action of other wheat-producing States and 
of States which have goods to sell but grow theif 
own food. But the last has not been heard of it. 
Still less has the last been heard of Preference a 
the Dominions now conceive it; that is to say, % 
an undertaking to receive British goods so far a 
their industrial development permits if Britain will 
take from them such foodstuffs as she cannot pro 
duce herself. This is in effect a proposal 
establish the economic unity of the Empire 0 
direct barter. 
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Straws show how the wind blows and perhaps 
the Anglo-Argentine agreement was no more than 
a straw. But even if it be rated as low as this, 
the Eastern European project is a truss and the 
Dominions’ proposal a regular haystack. The time 
is plainly in sight when international transactions 
will be carried through in terms of goods and 
when gold will no longer be needed to adjust 
trade balances. 


THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENT 


ROM time to time the wish is expressed in 
F various circles that a new Bagehot should 

make a fresh study of the British Constitu- 
tion, and in an age which can hardly claim to be 
distinguished for the clarity of its thought the 
suggestion has much to recommend it. At the same 
time, we cannot help thinking that the task is one 
that might appal not only a Bagehot but even an 
Aristotle, and that for a very simple reason. The 
first question to which any political scientist seeks 
an answer when conducting an examination of 
this sort is where does power actually lie, and he 
would be hard put to it to solve the conundrum 
in Great Britain to-day. Indeed, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that he would probably throw 
down his pen in despair; or perhaps he would 
exchange the mantle of Aristotle for that of 
Gibbon, and content himself with relating the 
decline and fall of the Mother of Parliaments. 

The parliamentary system, both in this country 
and abroad, is manifestly a declining force at the 
present time, but the reasons for this are not 
necessarily the same in Britain as on the 
Continent. Across the Channel Parliaments have 
debated but not governed, and since the war 
European problems have called for less debate 
but more government. Here at home, on the other 
hand, where Parliament is more deeply rooted as 
an institution, the change has been more subtle, 
not only in the problems with which it deals but 
in the composition of the House of Commons 
itself. 

We put aside as irrelevant the nonsensical talk 
about the ‘‘ flapper vote,’ which has not in our 
opinion made very much difference to politics. A 
more potent if less obvious cause of decay is that 
the House of Commons is now filled, not by the 
representatives of the constituencies but by the 
delegates of various interests and organizations. 
The tendency is not for the great Capitalist him- 
self to enter Parliament, but to send his nominee 
there instead. On the Labour side, the members 
frankly represent their Unions rather than their 
constituencies, so that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Lower House is in a fair way to becoming 
a Soviet. Indeed, one might go even further, and 
say that it is this fact that has enabled it to survive 
at all, and give even an appearance of being alive 
to the national necessities. This is not, however, 
to say that Parliament still governs the country 
after a deliberation upon the proposals that are 
put before it by the Government of the day. All 
it does is to register the decisions that have been 
redched outside by those whom it represents, 


namely, the various organizations of employers and 
employed. 


Then, again, much of the power that was 
formerly exercised by Parliament has been trans- 
ferred to the bureaucracy. We do not regard this 
development quite so seriously as Lord Hewart, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Lord Rothermere, and Sir Ernest 
Benn do, but it is undoubtedly making rapid 
strides. The Agricultural Marketing Bill, to quote 
but a single instance, gives to the Minister con- 
cerned very wide powers indeed, and we recommend 
a perusal of it to those who have any doubts as to 
the growing authority of the Civil Service. The 
Bill positively abounds with the word ‘‘ must,” 
and the discretion left to the appropriate authori- 
ties is extraordinarily large. In many ways the 
increasing complexity of modern civilization 
renders such a state of affairs inevitable, but the 
tendency can go too far. It is the task of a 
bureaucracy to administer, not to govern. The 
initiation of policy belongs elsewhere, and it is a 
striking commentary upon the abdication by 
Parliament of its rights in this respect that the 
Lord Chief Justice should have been able to launch 
so vigorous an attack upon the Civil Service, and 
to cite so much evidence in his support. 

Parliament, in short, no longer governs, and this 
Cabinet itself is a great deal weaker than its prede- 
cessors. When the present Government came into 
office it was freely stated that the lack of an absolute 
majority by any party would result in a revival of 
the power of the legislature over the executive. The 
result has confounded the prophets: Never, even in 
the palmiest days of Mr. Asquith’s haggling with 
the Irish Nationalists for their support, has there 
been such an orgy of log-rolling as the present 
Parliament has witnessed, ‘though it would be 
dangerous for a neo-Aristotle to place the reposi- 
tory of power in the British Empire in Churt. The 
Constitution has survived’ many changes for the 
reason that it has managed to include within itself 
all the important factors in the national life. That 
is the case no longer, and the most powerful 
influences are outside the Constitution altogether. 

There is, unfortunately, but too much reason to 
ask whether the statesmen of the day are alive to 
these tendencies. One can hardly, perhaps, expect 
the Labour Party to take much heed of the Con- 
stitution when they deny the principles upon 
which it rests, but with the Conservatives the case 
is, or should be, very different, yet quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? Never has the Constitution been 
so flagrantly disregarded by its historic defenders 
as since the day that Mr. Balfour succeeded his 
uncle as their leader. Mr. Balfour stripped the 
Crown of its last remaining prerogatives, Mr. 
Bonar Law incited Ulster to rebellion, and Mr. 
Baldwin has carried on the good work by refus- 
ing to tackle the reform of the House of Lords, 
and by attempting to introduce the French and 
American method of referring Treaties with foreign 
Powers to a Select Committee. It can hardly be a 
cause of wonder that the Constitution means little 
or nothing to the new electorate when it is treated 
in so cavalier a manner by the politicians them- 
selves. Parliament has suffered with the other 
constitytional organs, and it is not easy to see how 
it can recover its old authority so long as expedi- 
ency continues to be the watchword of the great 
parties of the State. 

We do not, of course, suggest that an effort 
should be made to put back the clock, for any such 
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attempt would be foredoomed to failure. What 
we have in mind is rather that those new forces 
which are superseding Parliament in the govern- 
ment of the nation should be brought within the 
Constitution. In short, place a reformed House 
of Lords upon an occupational basis, and the 
expert at once comes into Parliament, instead of 
being, as at present, outside it. This in its turn 
will strengthen Parliament in its relations with 
the bureaucracy. It is an idea which has more 
than once found expression in these columns, and 
we make no excuse for urging it again when the 
whole Parliamentary system is falling into decay. 


HOW THE DOLE HAS GROWN, 1909-30 
THE MODERN UPAS TREE 


By Cyrit MARTIN 


HATEVER Government is in power, the 
problem of the breakdown of the scheme for 


Unemployment Insurance will have to be dealt 
with in the near future. No one disputes that the 
scheme is hopelessly insolvent, but few realize the extent 
to which the present scheme is playing havoc, not only 
with the nation’s finances but also with the nation’s 
political morality. If the practical working of the 
present scheme could be widely understood, we should 
have a remarkable illustration of the extraordinary 
difference between the professed aims of political 
parties and the actual measures which they pass into 
law. 

When I was first old enough to take an interest in 
political matters, one of the questions which were being 
debated was that of the ‘‘ right to live.’” The Labour 
Party was then minute in size, but already the funda- 
mental doctrines of Socialism were much to the fore 
and this theory that it is the duty of the State to 
guarantee “‘ work or maintenance ’’ to the individual 
was being pressed. The theory has never been accepted 
by Conservatives or Liberals. Even to-day, Conser- 
vatives certainly, and Liberals probably, would hold 
up their hands in holy horror at any such theory. 
But let us see to what extent the theory has been 
adopted, and by whom. 

Compulsory Unemployment Insurance began in a 
small way in 1911. A scheme had been announced 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in May, 1909, when he was 
Liberal President of the Board of Trade. In 1910 
Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, then the chief official of 
the Board of Trade, expounded the scheme that he 
and his fellow officials were preparing for the Govern- 
ment. One feature was prominent. The scheme was 
to be both contributory and financially sound. It was 
not to be based upon any Socialist theories of ‘‘ the 
right to live ’’ or ‘‘ work or maintenance.’’? There was 
to be a maximum limit to the amount of benefit which 
insured contributors could draw and there was to be 
a definite relationship between the number of weeks 
of contribution and the number of weeks of benefit. 
Under the scheme of 1911 no one could get, speaking 
generally, more than one week of benefit for every 
five contributions paid. It was frankly recognized 
that those in distress who could not claim relief under 
such a scheme must be dealt with under the Poor Law. 

But as soon as economic conditions became really 
difficult all political principles, except those of 
Socialism, were thrown to the winds. In 1918-19 came 
the ‘‘ donation ’’’ scheme, thrown on the officials at 
the instance of politicians in a panic, on which Sir 
William Beveridge has commented thus: ‘“ as a free 
gift every one tried to get all he could.’’ Then, in 

1921, came the scheme of ‘‘ extended benefit ’’ under 
which those who had exhausted their right to benefit 
could continue to draw from the insurance fund. By 
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the time that the Socialists arrived in office, but not 
in power (1924), the whole principle of unemployment 
insurance had already been surrendered. Step by step 
the Liberal-Conservative Coalition and the Conserya. 
tive Government had slipped into a policy of allowing 
under the name of Unemployment Insurance, a system 
for the national maintenance of the unemployed tha 
was quite apart from the work of relief conducted by 
the Poor Law Guardians. 

The Socialist Government, of 1924 dotted the }’s 
and crossed the t’s of Coalition and Conservatiye 
Socialism. They made ‘ extended ”’ (i.e., unpaid for) 
benefit unlimited in time and abolished a discretion 
power that the Minister concerned possessed. Sir 
William Beveridge says: ‘* extended benefit became a 
right, like standard benefit,” but this ‘ right ” had, 
in effect, been granted in 1921, when the Socialists 
were in opposition. 

Politicians are fond of saying that present conditions 
are the result, of the follies of the Socialists. Let ys 
see to what extent this is true. 

To receive benefit to-day an unemployed man or 
woman must ordinarily prove the payment of thirty 
contributions during the two years preceding the claim, 
A minimum of 30 out of 104 possible contributions 
seems generous and there are various conditions under 
which the two years can be extended. And as the relief 
once granted, is of indefinite duration, it is obvious 
that these ordinary conditions must produce deficits 
in the scheme. 

But in 1927 the Conservative Government introduced 
what are known as the ‘ Transitional Provisions,” 
These allowed benefit to those who could not show 
even 30 contributions during the past two years. 
Three conditions were laid down: 

(1) Eight or more contributions in two years or 30 
contributions at any time. 

(2) The applicant must show that he “ is normally 
employed ’’ in insurable employment and “ will 
normally seek to obtain his livelihood by means of 
insurable employment.”’ 

(3) And that for the previous two years he has been 
in insurable employment to such an extent as was 
reasonable. 

This almost meant ‘‘ work or maintenance.’’ In 
1930 the Socialist Government cut out the third of 
the above conditions, but save for this, the present 
position, as described in this article, is the result of 
Coalition or Conservative legislation. 

The Umpire under the scheme (a legal gentleman 
who, while independent, in one sense, is bound by 
the Acts and rules defining the right to benefit) has 
held in a test case that if an applicant for benefit 
has done no insurable work for five years preceding 
his claim, it may be presumed that he is no longer 
‘‘normally employed”’ and thus not entitled to 
benefit. So in all parts of the country claims are 
being allowed where the claimants have contributed 
30 payments since the beginning of the scheme, but 
have done no work for periods up to five years, This 
is called Unemployment Insurance and the funda 
mental basis of the scheme is of Conservative origin. 

Men and women are to-day drawing benefit with 
out any pretence of being good insurable propos 
tions, and they draw their benefit as of right, without 
any tests and without any of those essential enquiries 
into personal circumstances which should accompany 
any granting of relief, either under the Poor Law or 
from private charity. Is not this in every fundamental 
exactly what the Socialists have always demanded? 
Is there any true distinction between the granting of 
benefit under such conditions and the Socialist doctrine 
of ‘‘ work or maintenance ’’? 

Socialist Governments have, it is true, made matters 
worse by (1) repealing the rule mentioned above 
that applicants for benefit who have not paid 30 cof 
tributions during two years must show that during 
those two years they have been ‘‘ employed to such 
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an extent as was reasonable having regard to all the 
circumstances ’’’ and (2) repealing the necessity for 
applicants to prove that they are ‘‘ genuinely seeking 
work.” But present conditions are only aggravated 
by these Socialist tinkerings. The fundamental scheme 
is a Conservative scheme. 


To-day unemployed young men can marry on the 
dole and rear a family on the dole—a privilege 
denied, be it remembered, to the holders of war 
pensions. To-day men and women who at any time 
have paid 30 contributions can draw benefit for years 
as of right, and the Umpire has suggested, as I have 
said, that only after five years’ unemployment can 
it be said that an applicant has ceased to be ‘* normally 
employed.”’ 

The country has to make up its mind whether this 
lapse into the Socialist doctrine of ‘‘ work or main- 
tenance ’’ is to be permanent. Surely, if a general 
scheme of Unemployment Insurance is to be 
retained, it must be a genuine one, and not a mere 
camouflage for Poor Relief. 

This year the whole of our Poor Law organization 
has been re-modelled and yet we allow disguised Poor 
Relief to be distributed wholesale in the form of 
benefit. It is all wrong that Courts of Referees, 
which decide disputed claims for benefit, should do 
work for which the new Public Assistance (Poor Law) 
Committees exist. Courts of Referees have not the 
experience or the powers necessary for the examination 
of persons claiming public relief. It is also all wrong 
that the cost of relief should be part of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme. It matters nothing that the 
Treasury has transferred to itself the cost, of these 
“ Transitional Provisions ”’ ; that is mere book-keeping. 
The grave facts are that in effect poor relief is being 
granted wholesale by Courts of Referees and that its 
recipients draw it as of right. 

In effect, Courts of Referees, in administering these 
“Transitional Provisions,’’ are deciding whether the 
national Exchequer or the local Public Assistance 
authorities are to assume the burden of the mainten- 
ance of the claimants. But Public Assistance Commit- 


tees have many powers to test the real needs of the 


claimants; they can search their pockets and the 
pockets of such of their relations as may be liable in 
law to contribute to their maintenance; they can apply 
tests about willingness to work or order the claimants 
into the workhouse. Courts of Referees can do none 
of these things. The main question which they have 
to decide is whether the claimant is ‘‘ normally 
employed in insurable employment’”’ and ‘ will 
normally seek to obtain his livelihood by means of 
insurable employment ’’—tests which are extremely 
unsatisfactory and difficult to apply. ; 

When Courts of Referees are thus doing Poor Relief 
work the whole structure of Unemployment Insuranve 
becomes a farce, For instance, the distinction between 
insurable and uninsurable employment ceases to have 
any importance. So long as benefit bears a proper 
relation to contributions, the distinction is vital, but 
as soon as this relationship ceases, the distinction has 
no meaning. Thus John Jones has been unemployed 
and has paid no contributions for two years, but he 
was formerly a dock labourer; he gets benefit under 
the “ Transitional Provisions.’’ William Smith was 
a dock labourer in 1927 and from 1928 he has done 
a little work as dock labourer, but has mostly been 
a hawker on his own account—all credit to him—but 
when his hawking fails him he may not get benefit as 
the Court will probably decide that he ‘ will normally 
seek to obtain his livelihood by means of ”’ uninsurable 
employment, i.e., hawking. Which of the two is the 

er citizen? 

A Three-Party Conference is now sitting to consider 
these problems. Has either party the courage to tackle 
it adequately? Will the Conservatives see the folly of 
their ways and decide at long last to turn their backs 
on “ work or maintenance ”? 


BRITAIN FIRST ”’ 
By RICHARD JEBB 


FTER all, Mr. Baldwin has not waited until 
after the Imperial Conference to disappoint the 
& hope that he really meant business at last. He 
still boggles at food duties, while suggesting dearer 
food by other means. As a substitute for tariff prefer- 
ence the ‘‘ quota ’’ plan had hitherto been associated 
with an Import Board, without which it seems unwork- 
able, unless foreign imports are to be simply prohibited. 
Also, it had been taken to imply some kind of guaran- 
teed price for the Dominion quota. Both these features 
Mr. Baldwin apparently disowns, Either his latest 
policy is again impracticable or else it threatens a big 
plunge into Socialism and expense where none is 
necessary. 

The Dominions have never asked us to revise our 
fiscal system in their interests. To get into line with 
‘* Canada First’? we require a tariff inspired by 
‘* Britain First,’’ which we ought to have in any case. 
Our domestic needs to-day are plainly threefold, namely : 
(1) to restrict the importation of such goods as we are 
able to produce in ample quantity for the home market ; 
(2) to relieve the crushing burden of direct taxation upon 
our industries, and thus assist them to compete abroad ; 
(3) to obtain the means of tariff reciprocity with our 
best customers, the Dominions. 

The first object would be sufficiently achieved, and 
the second partially, by a tariff on imported manufac- 
tures. According to an answer given in the House on 
April 17, our net imports of manufactures were : 


1924 1929 
Dutiable 50,986,388 39,968,913 
Non-Dutiable 215,944,831 265,512,065 


An average duty of 10 per cent. on the non-dutiable 
imports would thus yield about ‘626,500,000 supposing 
they came in just the same. But allowing for a con- 
traction of one-fifth, as has already occurred in the case 
of the dutiable imports, the revenue would be about 
#20,000,000—quite a useful reciprocal contribution 
from the countries which make us pay to enter their 
own markets while paying nothing to enter ours. 

But much more than £ 20,000,000 is needed to relieve 
the present burden of onerous taxation. The wit of 
man could not invent an easier or fairer method than 
a revenue tariff on competitive food products. Our 
own productive capacity being limited, the tariff should 
not be devised to reduce the volume of imports, but 
rather to divert the trade from foreign to Dominion 
suppliers, Here is a rough-and-ready calculation, 
based on the figures given at p. 51 of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s recent report on the ‘ Agricultural Output 
and Food Supplies of Great Britain.’ 


Home Empire Foreign 


& millions 

Poultry and Eggs ... 6.1 16.3 
Potatoes, etc., dee 3-2 10.0 
Fruit (orchard 3-4 7.4 

248.9 116.2 189.9 
Duty 5 per cent. 5-81 
Duty ro per cent. 18.99 


Total Revenue £ 24,800,000 


The above list omits oats and barley, the importa- 
tidn ‘being comparatively small. It also omits maize, 
which we do not grow, but is important to the 
Dominions. These items should be good for a further 
42,000,000 of revenue. Then the duty on foreign 
wheat might well be doubled, to 20 per cent., having 
regard to the facts that the Empire produces more 
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than enough, and that wheat is a favourite subject 
of dumping by European countries. The other duties 
also would yield more if suitably varied in accordance 
with the capacity of the Empire to increase supplies 
quickly At any rate an initial revenue of not less 
than £30,000,000 could safely be assumed. Adding 
the £20,000,000 from manufactures, the new tariff 
would produce £50,000,000 a year for relief of 
onerous taxation. But we have to remember that as 
fast as the Empire supply displaced the foreign, the 
revenue from the food duties would decline. To 
maintain the yield we should have to raise 
the rates on the Empire portion from time to 
time, while also raising the foreign rates in order to 
maintain the Preference intact—just as the Dominions 
have done. 

‘* Britain First ’’ means that we should not consult 
the Dominions at all in framing our tariff. No 
Dominion has ever consulted us in framing its own. 
Nevertheless, one effect of enacting the tariff suggested 
would be to reciprocate on a generous scale the exist- 
ing Dominion Preferences to us. Thus the system 
would immediately be established and secured, on the 
common basis of ‘‘ my own country first, the Empire 
next,’’ without the delay and trouble of any negotia- 
tion whatsoever. 

Later on, as changes became necessary, particularly 
when we wished to raise our preferential tariff in order 
to safeguard our revenue, the opportunity for negotia- 
tion would occur. Some economists may still assert 
that import duties always fall on the consumer, But 
the psychological fact is that producers everywhere 
think it is themselves who have to pay any charges 
for entering a market overseas. It might be that the 
Dominions would offer us such terms of increased 
Preference as would make it worth our while to revert 
to direct taxation instead of raising the Preferential 
tariff against them. By this path, and certainly no 
other, we might perhaps some day reach the goal of 
Empire Free Trade, modified only by low revenue 
tariffs on either side. 

As to the effect on prices to the consumer, the 
world competition for our market would remain the 
safeguard. In recent years we have seen how a very 
small proportion of ‘‘ dumped ’’ potatoes, oats, fruit 
or wheat has served to depress the whole market here. 
It strengthens the belief that the dutiable competitors 
would strive to retain the market by reducing their 
profits to offset the duty—just as our manufacturers 
have done in markets abroad. Further measures 
might be necessary for the protection of our own 
farmers, though the mere sight of their competitors 
being made to pay a market toll would cheer them 
up. As for the Dominions, whose costs are lower, 


with the foreigner handicapped the race would soon 
be theirs. 


THE CRISIS IN PALESTINE 
[FRoM A JEWISH CORRESPONDENT] 


LL Englishmen will agree that the terrible 
events of 1929 called for some fresh statement 
of policy by the Mandatory Power in Palestine; 
and since most Englishmen still believe, in spite of 
recent events in Europe, that a Parliament is the 
sovereign remedy for political discontent, they will 
welcome the proposed Legislative Council. Nor is 
Dr. Weizmann’s resignation likely to disturb their 
cheerfulness; for even in England it would still be 
possible for the leader of a party to retire without 
preliminary pressure from his followers. 
I believe this optimism to be without foundation : 
I believe it to derive from complete blindness to the 
real gravity of the problem. I am myself no one-sided 
partisan. So far from being a Zionist, I am a Liberal 
Jew who cannot think of himself as anything but an 


Englishman, and I am _ interested in Palestinian 
Jewry much as an Englishman might be interested in 
a branch of his family settled in Australia. My excuse 
for this article is that because of that interest I have 
become aware of facts which most of my fellow. 
Englishmen ignore. 

They are most notably ignored by His Majesty's 
Government. The new statement of policy shelters 
itself behind the mandate. Its terms direct the 
Mandatory Power to hold the balance evenly between 
Jew and Arab. How is it possible for this direction 
to be complied with? The Jews have on their side 
capital, enterprise, enthusiasm; the Afabs stagnate, 
now as in Turkish times, in sullen discontent. To 
hold the balance, under such conditions, must mean 
to incline to the side of the Arabs. It is hopeless to 
suppose that such inclination will be temporary. The 
disparity must needs increase. Every Jewish farm 
that prospers quickens Jewish zeal and deepens 
Arab sloth. To wait for the two races to meet on a 
level is to wait till the Dead Sea turns sweet. 

The mandate, in fact, embraces a contradiction 
which must somehow be resolved. So long as it 
endures both Jew and Arab will be permanently 
discontented, each baulked of what he wants, each 
holding the other responsible. 

What does the Jew want? He wants to put his 
own interpretation on the words ‘‘ Jewish National 
Home.” They are difficult words, worthy of the subtle 
mind which first devised them, for after all the word 
‘* Home ” carries with it the idea not, of a nation but 
of a family. I have not the slightest doubt that many 
Jews in Palestine do seek to make the epithet logical 
and to establish a Jewish National State. Nationalism 
is surely behind the policy of the Federation of Jewish 
Labour in setting up its own courts—Jewish courts— 
of arbitration in place of the Mandatory’s courts of 
law. And why not? The war was fought in the name 
of nationalism. It has dotted the map of Europe 
with nations undreamed of twenty years ago. Why 
should Jews be denied what was granted to Poles and 
Irishmen, whose sufferings are but of yesterday as 
Jews count time? 

There are, however, others, prominent in Zionism, 
who accept the word ‘‘ Home’’ and who ask only 
that the Jew shall be master in his own house. Hence 
the eager purchases of land, which henceforth must not 
be sold except to Jews. The Mandatory has arrested 
even this policy. Land purchase must not be pushed 
to a point which will inconvenience the Arab popula- 
tion—a population nearly one-third of whose members 
are already landless. What hope, what prospect, lies 
along these lines? 

The plain truth is that, as Sir John Simpson’s report 
explicitly states, Palestine must be developed as 4 
whole. That cannot be so long as two peoples contend 
for its meagre territory. The population problem in 
Palestine can be solved only by the method of whole- 
sale removal which has cut similar Gordian knots in the 
Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. And since 
it is the Jew who alone can develop Palestine, it is the 
Arab who must go. 4 

The Arab, however, declines to budge, and his att 
tude is justifiable enough. He too was fed on promises. 
He was bidden look forward not to a National Home 
but to an Empire of his own; its provinces ruled by 
Princes of the House of the King of Mecca. Ibn Saud 
shattered that dream of unity, and the easy-going 
of what was once Turkey in Asia has little feeling of 
kinship with the puritan militants who are the heirs | 
Turkey in Africa. But in Asia Minor there is still unity 
of thought and feeling. What scope has been granted 
it? 

First the Arabs have been divided up between two 
Mandatories, the French and the British. Next, under 
each Mandatory, there has been a triple division 
territory—the French zone into the three provinces 
Syria, the British zone into Iraq, Transjordania 
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Palestine. Is it likely that the Arab, thus dissatisfied, 
will yield up a piece of his portion? Yet a single Arab 
State stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean could have afforded to be generous about the 
strip of territory between Jordan and the sea. 

As things unhappily are, it is folly to dream of 
settling the Jewish question in Palestine, for it carries 
the whole Arab question in its arms. A settlement 
must be sought in Baghdad and Aleppo as well as in 
Jerusalem. Till it is reached a Palestinian Parliament 
must needs prove useless. No Parliament can function 
when its members are—alas, literally—at daggers 
drawn about the very nature of their State. 


A NOVEMBER ELECTION? 


By Lt.-COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KENworTHy 


ITH the approaching end of the recess 
there are the usual post-holiday prophecies 


about the life of the present House of 
Commons. They mostly take the form of dark fore- 
casts of a Spring Election or a Dissolution on the 
Budget, while Government Press supporters write 
blithely of two or three more years of power for 
Mr. MacDonald’s second Cabinet. I believe both 
these schools are in error, and that there is a real 
prospect of a Government defeat on the ‘‘ Humble 
Address ’’ in the debate on the King’s Speech. 

This would mean a dissolution in November. 

There are certain unmistakable signs in the 
remobilized and all-important central organizations 
of the three parties. The general staffs always 
pursue the policy of keeping their powder dry; but 
they never have too much money at their disposal, 
and do not buy new ammunition without some good 
reason. They are certainly making preparations, 
which are more than mere precautions, against the 
eventuality of a General Election this year. The astute 
managers at these party headquarters only allow 
themselves the luxury of thinking as party politicians 
in their leisure moments. In working hours they 
survey the field objectively; and this is what I 
propose to do, with the same information at my 
disposal. 

There is nothing certain in politics, but it is a 
fact that the stage is set for an appeal to the 
country caused by the action of the Conservative 
Opposition with the reluctant support of a portion 
of the Liberal Party. The crisis will arise on an 
official Conservative amendment to the King’s Speech, 
regretting that more effective steps have not been 
taken to deal with unemployment. The Conservative 
Opposition are bound to move such a Motion, and 
cannot avoid it. What they will avoid is their 
previous mistake of giving the Motion a Protectionist 
rer thus driving all the Liberals into the Government 


_It will be said that a successful Motion of this 
kind will mean an election, and that the Conservative 
Party has its own internal differences, and would 
not like to fight at the present time. This view is 
altogether wrong. Six months ago Mr. Baldwin 
and his circle were hopeful of composing the differ- 
ences in their party by negotiation. To-day this is 
hopeless, as recent events have shown; but there 
is another way of closing the ranks, and that is by 
going into battle. It is because of the unhealable 
differences over food taxes, the threat to Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership, and the internal caves that 
an election would be welcome. The party organizers 
think they can carry the country to-day on Protection, 
the emphasis on food taxes being reserved for the 
rural districts. 

What of the Liberals? There is a section of the 
party, the remnants of the old Asquithians, led to-day 


by Sir Donald Maclean, who have never been 
reconciled to Mr. Lloyd George. They desire to 
keep the Labour Party in office as long as possible. 
There are about a dozen of them, and in theory 
their votes will keep the Cabinet in power, especially 
as there are a small number of Conservatives who 
do not intend to stand for election again, or with 
shaky seats, and who may make a strategic retreat 
at the last moment if they think the Government is 
really in danger. But this little Conservative group 
is diminishing, and with the prospects of office and 
patronage exercised again from Palace Chambers 
the whipping should be successful. 

A third factor is the Labour Left Wing. There 
are a certain number of men here who now take 
the definite view, and it is held quite sincerely, that 
it would be better for the Labour movement in the 
long run for the Government’s life to end. Their 
argument is that the longer the Government stays 
in office the more it loses popular support. This, of 
course, is true of every Government, whatever its 
complexion. They declare that the case is worse 
with a Labour Government, because it is losing 
the enthusiasm of those propagandists and political 
agitators in the constituencies whose work during 
the last generation has built up the party. A Con- 
servative or Liberal Government of the old type 
might lose the floating vote, but it could rely on 
retaining its real party workers. These have an 
even greater importance in the Labour Party, which 
has been built up by the detailed and devoted work 
of poor associations—most of whose members work 
hard for their livings—at week-ends. There may 
be a few disgruntled individuals pursuing personal 
vendettas; but the feeling I have described is really 
genuine. The argument is that it would be better 
either to fight for a majority or to go into the 
wilderness again and start once more the task of 
creating the Socialist majority in the country, which 
at present does not exist. 

On the question of unemployment this group of 
political purists are reinforced by a certain number 
of trade unionists and intellectuals who support Sir 
Oswald Mosley. Mostly young men, they are pre- 
pared to wait a little longer for entry into the 
promised land, if by waiting the party can stay 
there. If even a dozen of these decide that in the 
interests of the party it would be better for the 
Government to go to the country, nothing can prevent 
a dissolution. 

A careful counting of noses has been in progress 
and, if events shape as I describe, the voting may 
be so close that the Government will just be saved, 
or not, by the votes of the two Irish Nationalist members 
who sit for Ulster. These two worthies, Messrs. 
Devlin and Harbison, old members of the great 
party led by Parnell and Redmond, also sit in the 
Belfast House of Commons and, like their Unionist 
colleagues, are not very frequently at. Westminster. 
That they will vote for the Government is an 
absolute certainty, if for no other reason than that 
they could never be found in the same lobby as the 
Ulster Unionists, eleven in number. 

But it is an extraordinary situation in which a 
Nationalist Party of two may actually hold the 
balance in the Imperial House of Commons! Yet 
their adverse votes would have meant an actual 
defeat last Session on a vital amendment to the 
Budget. 

Now the Government optimists will ask what is 
to happen to the Imperial Conference, and the 
Round Table Conference? With regard to the 
former, it will be virtually over. It is already 
known that there is the very slightest possibility 
of Mr. Thomas pulling off a great Empire Preference 
plan with which to dish the Tories. Indeed, His 
Majesty’s Government in Britain may meet trouble over 
the Secession question. 
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With regard to India, it is true that the Conser- 
vatives were not at all anxious to take over that 
problem even three months ago. The situation has 
altered a great deal. It is believed that the non- 
co-operation movement is petering out, and this is 
partly true, though the boycott campaign will con- 
tinue and be intensified, and the Nationalist move- 
ment remain. But the men who count in the 
Conservative Party are not averse now to tackling 
the Indian problem and think that by a combination 
of firmness and the establishment of a modified 
Constitution on the Simon model British prestige 
can be re-established. Their argument is that the 
Indian Nationalists will think that a Conservative 
Government will not be so open to coercion as a 
Labour Government, and that the Congress Party will 
split, one section being prepared to work the new 
reforms, as happened in 1921. In any case an 
election would only mean a postponement of the 
Round Table Conference. 

Lastly, the major Opposition wants to avoid 
another Snowden Budget, and they believe that the 
trade revival will begin in the spring. Such revival, 
they quite honestly believe, will be stimulated by 
tariffs and that the hour has struck for the fulfilment 
of the Chamberlain policy. 

For all these reasons I, for one, would advise my 
Parliamentary friends to push forward their personal 
electoral preparations. 


THE VINTAGE YEARS—IV 
By A. Wyatt TILBy 
W HY should the Western World have produced, 


according to my biographical dictionary, 251 

great names between 1800 and 1834, and only 
143 between 1835 and 1870? Some, but not all of 
this, can be attributed to the fact that fewer living than 
dead names were included in the reference book. How 
shall we account for the balance, seeing that popula- 
tion was still steadily increasing ? 

To go further back.. Why should Germany recover 
her production of talent fifty years after the Thirty 
Years War had halved her population; whereas 
Holland and Spain, with no such disasters, virtually 
ceased to produce great men? 

Or still further back. Why should Islam hold the 
intellectual leadership of Europe as well as of Asia in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and then lose her 
mental supremacy to Christendom? 

These are the enigmas of history. Clearly they 
cannot be answered by the simple method of assuming 
a bumper crop of brilliant Mohammedan babies in one 
century, and then a sudden flood of Christian brains in 
Western Europe in another century, to be followed by 
partial drought in Spain and Holland, and apparently 
a similar but smaller diminution subsequently in 
France and England. 

There is no evidence whatever that an explanation on 
those lines is true. But even if it were true it would not 
explain the bumper crop first in one country, then in 
another. Since the average human level is on the 
whole fairly constant in quality and quantity, we must 
seek the reason in environment rather than actual 
heredity. 

' Here, with the usual conventional apology, I may 
perhaps put forward a rough analogy. 

The autumn of 1929 was unusually fine and sunny, 
and the sunflowers and evening primroses in my garden 
remained in flower until late October. As they were 
allowed to scatter their seed it seemed probable that we 
should have far too many of both in 1930; but as it 
happened there has been an excess of primroses, but 
not one sunflower. The explanation, I think, was 


that an exceptionally mild winter reduced the usual 
heavy mortality of birds, who are gluttons for the large 
and juicy sunflower seed, but appear to ignore the 
insignificant primula. 

An invisible cause had interfered with the ordinary 
and anticipated natural effect. In the same way some 
invisible cause seems to have interfered with the 
ordinary human production of genius and talent in the 
cases I have mentioned. The question is : What cause? 

History manifestly goes in great sweeps and curves, 
and alternate periods of revolution and reaction. In 
one age men (or rather some men) will willingly experi- 
ment with the new and untried, whereas in another 
these adventurous spirits are content (or compelled) to 
make the best of the old. In one age, therefore, the 
emphasis is on liberty and novelty ; in another it swings 
back to authority and tradition. In one age, that is 
to say, men will do great things that have not been 
done before because they see that such things can be 
done and are worth doing. But in another age men 
will refrain from doing great deeds, partly because 
they have already been done, and partly—perhaps 
because of the preceding reason—because they do not 
seem worth doing. 

It is not only the sins but the successes of the fathers 
that are visited on the children. The son of a self. 
made man who has made a fortune seldom bothers to 
make another fortune. Moreover, tastes change and 
ideas change, and if a poet feels that nobody is likely 
to read an epic in twelve books he is less likely to write 
anepic. If a thing does not seem worth doing it is not 
done, at least by the people who are likely to do it best. 

This seems sound psychology for the individual. But 
is it an efficient cause for the push of revolution in one 
age and the pull off of reaction in another, that comes 
over a whole people from time to time? Does it explain 
the curious and difficult problem of declining national 
fertility, as measured in the production of distinguished 
men? 

The fall of Islam in Europe must be a matter for 
specialists, not for me: but for the Saracens as for the 
Romans there seems to have come a time when physical 
and mental empire no longer appeared to be worth 
while. (When a nation is rising, some of the things 
that are God’s are usually rendered unto Cesar ; when 
it is falling, some of the things that are Czsar’s are 
usually rendered unto God. At the back of Augustine's 
thought in the De Civitate Dei there is quite clearly a 
feeling that the State has failed to solve the problem of 
life.) 

But in the case of the Dutch the cause suggested for 
the falling-off of distinguished men at least seems to be 
true. Our poet Goldsmith, who knew his Hollanders 
well, said of them in the eighteenth century that they 
were ‘‘ no longer the sons of freedom but of avarice ”; 
which means, I take it, that having got the wealth and 
comfort they wanted, they settled down and held on to 
it. That is not the atmosphere which produces great 
deeds, great discoveries, or great literature, all of which 
are in the main the offspring of unsatisfied desire. 

The decline of distinguished men in Western Europe 
and the United States in the late nineteenth century 
presents at first sight a similar appearance. The previous 
period, from 1773 to 1860, was a time of rapid growth 
in industry and population, and, generally speaking, 
a revolutionary period in politics, science and literature. 
Wars were fought, thrones fell and rose agaif, 
doctrines were challenged, discoveries made, contro 
versies raged; liberty and innovation had their fling, 
and great men their say. 

‘But between 1860 and 1870 the tide turned, rebellion 
began to fail more often than it succeeded, authority 
came into its own again. The strain of constant change 
and strife had begun to tell, and henceforth the bias 
of the western mind was towards consolidation and 
stability, and men made the best of existing institutions 
a than experiment further with innovation and new 
ideas. 
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The last forty years of the Victorian age were there- 
fore conformist and conventional, and apparently rather 
infertile in achievement and invention. Politically and 
commercially things got bigger, but substantially they 
remained the same through the whole period. In 
literature and the arts things got smaller, and there 
was a perceptible pause in thought after the contro- 
versies of the previous age. It was the fin de siécle, 
men said, when imagination and invention were dead, 
and great men had ceased to be born. 

My figures and the names behind them suggest that 
there was something in the complaint; nobody can 
regard Alfred Austen and Stephen Phillips as filling the 
place of Tennyson and Browning. But men were after 
all very much the same in 1890 as in 1850, and if certain 
things had ceased to be done, it was merely because 
those particular things no longer seemed worth doing 
at the time. 

Thought had in fact gone into a different channel, 
and what literature and the arts had lost, science and 
mechanics had begun to gain. 

This was in itself a revolution of the mind, and 
the parent of the present revolutionary period. 

In the mental peace of the late Victorian age, when 
it seemed as though everything would continue exactly 
the same for ever and ever, the principle of the internal 
combustion engine was discovered, and certain young 
men at Cambridge and elsewhere began to study physics 
from a new angle. These two events, which were not 
even indirectly related, ended what we see now was an 
interlude rather than a period of reaction and stability ; 
for the first changed life itself by changing its condi- 
tions of transport, the second changed the current of 
its thought about the universe in which it lived, and 
turned the human mind for the time being from vitalism 
towards mechanism. 

When the conditions both of action and contempla- 
tion alter, a period necessarily becomes revolutionary 
in temperament and outlook, and that character per- 
sists until the limits of those particular discoveries have 
been reached. Since we have certainly not reached 
finality either in flight or physics, we must regard the 
present age as being revolutionary in character. 

In that case, according to precedent, it should again 
be rather fertile in great men; not necessarily because 
there are more of them than forty years ago, but 
because the general bias of Society is towards innova- 
tion and experiment, and they have more opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves. 

If that is so, the twilight of the Western World is 
merely a temporary and perhaps altogether illusory 
phenomenon. We shall be better able to judge whether 
this diagnosis is true in twenty years’ time. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MERIDIAN 
By A. A. B. 


HIS is the first of the final series of three 

volumes,* and when the six volumes are pub- 

lished we shall have a history of two decades of 
the last century and a full-length portrait of Queen 
Victoria that future generations cannot fail to cherish. 
This monumental work will be due to the industry and 
genius of Mr. G. E. Buckle, who, if we recall his six 
volumes on Disraeli, is surely the greatest biographer 
in English literature. That the selection of letters is 
representative and tactfully edited goes without saying, 
and the index is admirable. 

The years between 1886 and 1891 were perhaps the 
most difficult and disagreeable of the reign. Gladstone 
was in the last phase of his demagogy, and the scenes 
in the House of Commons when Home Rule was de- 
feated were degrading. The accession of the Emperor 


ie “The Letters of Queen Victoria.’ Third Series. Murray. 


William II, and Bismarck’s antics, made the conduct 
of foreign affairs an anxious vigil by Lord Salisbury. 
Queen Victoria rose gallantly to the storm. She 
was now in the meridian of her mental and physical 
powers, though nearer seventy than sixty. The letters 
before me show her as a brave, opinionated woman, with 
no subtlety or reticence, warm in her likes and dislikes, 
and therefore often unjust; devoted heart and soul to 
maintaining the greatness of her Empire, and resolute 
to assert the Sovereign’s right to participate in its 
government. These pages are a measure of the 
diminution of the Crown’s interference in politics. 

Certainly Victoria scolded, advised, and opposed her 
Ministers whenever she thought it right to do so. But 
she never carried her opposition beyond the point of a 
Prime Minister’s repeated decision. She is generally 
regarded as a strict constitutionalist. But it has to be 
observed that an intimate correspondence with Mr. 
Goschen in ’85 and ’86, when he was not a Minister, 
was quite unconstitutional. Nothing is more settled 
than the impropriety of the Sovereign asking the advice 
of an ex-Minister. Labouchere had moved an amend- 
ment to the Address in which he proposed to abolish 
the House of Lords, and Gladstone in defending him- 
self against the Queen’s rebuke of his lukewarmness, 
made an observation worth repeating to the politicians 
of the present day. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone thinks it probable 
that the greatest assistance which Radicalism has 
received in these times has come from the unwilling- 
ness of the Conservative Party boldly to profess 
Conservative principles, and their preference in most 
cases for proclaiming a new creed of Tory democracy, 
and for tampering very freely indeed with the ideas 
and plans of Socialism.’’ And this was written in 
1886 ! 

The Queen, in her correspondence with Lord Salis- 
bury, discussed the demerits of her Ministers and 
Radical opponents in the most unguarded terms. In 
1889 she writes to the Prime Minister: ‘‘ I am quite 
horrified to see the name of that horrible, lying 
Labouchere and of that rebel Parnell on the Committee 
for Royal Grants. I protest vehemently against both.” 
Labouchere and Parnell were both put on the Com- 
mittee, and in defending himself Lord Salisbury makes 
an interesting remark on the composition of modern 
parliaments: ‘‘ There are no Moderate Liberals in 
the present day. The old judicial type of Member, 


who sat rather loose to his party and could be trusted _ 


to be fair on an occasion of this kind, has disappeared. 
They are all partisans and will vote as the Radicals 
tell them.’’ 

The most amusing letters are those on the appoint- 
ment of bishops, about whom the Queen and her 
Prime Ministers had rare tussles. Lord Salisbury 
wanted to make Liddon Bishop of Oxford, ‘‘ the 
place where he is best known and has most influence ; 
and it is the intellectual centre of the Church.”” The 
Queen replied, ‘‘ She is greatly opposed to Canon 
Liddon being made a Bishop, but Bishop of Oxford 
he must never be. He might ruin and taint all the 
young men as Pusey and others did before him.’” 

It is obvious that a correspondence of this kind must 
repose on the absolute discretion and honour of the 
two parties. Whether Lord Salisbury ever betrayed 
the Queen’s confidence I cannot say. But the Queen 
betrayed Lord Salisbury’s confidence in an indefensible 
manner. The Queen proposed and Lord Salisbury 
opposed the promotion of the Dean of Windsor to the 
bench, an appointment which was strongly supported 
by Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury. Lord 
Salisbury was not impressed and wrote: “‘ The fact 
that Dean Davidson’s high qualities are not known 
much outside his own acquaintance, and that he has 
no celebrity as a preacher, an author, or 4 parish priest, 
and is still young, would tend to aggravate the dis- 
appointment ’’ (of others), ‘‘ as his promotion would 
seem forced and unnatural.’””’ The Queen forwarded 
this letter to Dean Davidson, who replied : ‘‘I am bound 
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in fairness to say that in Lord Salisbury’s personal 
remarks about myself, from first to last, I entirely 
concur, and think he has stated the facts very 
correctly.’”” A man with so much humour was bound 
to end in Lambeth. 

The volume closes with the fall of Parnell and the 
breakdown of W. H. Smith’s health. Both men died 
in the following year. 


THE ART OF MR. R. G. EVES: 
AN APPRECIATION 
By ADRIAN BurRY 


N trying to place a contemporary artist in his 

position relatively among painters the critic is 

conscious of difficulties. He must beware of 
extravagant statements. Recently, a writer hazarded 
the remark that certain pictures would live. The work 
referred to had no connexion with any other immortal 
painting. In every sense this particular style was 
different from and less worthy than what has been 
accepted. as permanent. Nobody dare be dogmatic in 
these matters. We can only guess at the taste of 
posterity, but we must assume that work which 
approximates to what has already survived will interest 
our descendants. 

The paintings of Mr. Reginald Grenville Eves are 
known to everybody who has taken more than a cursory 
interest in art. He has shown for many years in the 
principal galleries of Europe. His portraits are 
always a feature of the Royal Academy exhibitions and 
they are conspicuous in a mass of less distinguished 
if technically accomplished work. Mr. Eves has a 
style which, though founded upon the tradition of 
Titian and Velasquez, is yet unmistakably personal. It 
is the result of a strong talent which showed itself in 
early youth, and a determination to draw and paint in 
spite of the obstacles that always beset the boy of 
parents to whom art is a dangerous and almost un- 
necessary profession. Thus it was that Mr. Eves, 
before the age of twenty, found himself something of 
a solitary, having defiantly preferred the ascetic path 
to art to the easier and more genial highway to the 
university and the church. Breaking adrift from the 
career ordained for him he spent several years, assur- 
ing himself by various scholarships of his real gifts 
and individuality. It was no vain egotism on his part 
to live in isolation in Yorkshire and paint indefatigably 
until his pictures were accepted for the Royal Academy. 
These youthful things are a key to a sinecre mind, for 
they show that no detail is too small for the artist’s 
attention. 

It was not for nothing that Mr. Eves also spent 
many hours in the National Gallery seeking knowledge 
and inspiration among the masterpieces of the Venetian 
school. Until recently a beautiful copy of Titian’s 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ adorned the walls of the Arts 
Club. Everyone who has studied the original must 
realize that some mature artists might hesitate to 
attempt to copy so vast a canvas with its many figures, 
subtle lighting and exquisite colour. I cannot but 
think that the master himself would have applauded 
Mr. Eves’s version not only for its scientific apprecia- 
tion of drawing, but for a precocious understanding 


of the grand manner in paint. In this way Mr. Eves 


laid a firm foundation for his own development, keep- 
ing always in view the immortals and studying them 
with reverence. It was therefore inevitable that his 
own portraits should attract the discerning eye, and 
we find Sargent, who was so ready to recognize talent 
among younger men, making friends with the rising 
artist and encouraging him. If Mr. Eves came under 
the influence of the kindly American it is an influence 


but secondary to that which he had already felt through 
the Venetian and Spanish schools. Sargent may have 
helped him to gain facility, a touch here and there of 
confidence, a note of impressionism, but if his hand was 
ready for these dexterities his ideals were fixed. 

It is not easy to explain why some pictures from the 
same hand are variable in quality. As in life, progress 
in art is never continuous. Many a painter looking 
back on his career finds that it is rather like a chart, 
While all efforts keep within a certain limit of compe. 
tence, there are occasions when they rise to high points 
of excellence. When Mr. Eves painted the portrait 
of Lord Cozens Hardy, Master of the Rolls, a few years 
ago, he produced a work that loses nothing by com. 
parison with the finest portraits. Here is a piece of 
character painting that is overpowering in its vitality, 
Confronted with a plain, intelligent but not unkindly 
face, the artist has not compromised before the facts 
of nature but has rendered them all, from the deep 
dark eyes, heavy brows, wide nose and large mouth 
with full and simple truth. The broad treatment of 
the wig and gown accord with the spontaneous quality 
of the features. This is a study which marks the 
consummation of years of research into the mystery of 
physiognomy, into the technique of oil painting. Nor 
is the background deficient in that atmospheric value 
without which the finest drawing and most admirable 
colour in realistic work are wasted. 

Among Mr. Eves’s studies of women the one of Mrs, 
Alexander Campbell is a graceful and distinguished 
picture which proves that the artist, unlike some 
portrait painters, is not a specialist in masculine 
features. 

Mr. Eves has done enough fine work of this descrip- 
tion, including likenesses of several men whose position 
in society and the arts is famous, to place himself 
permanently among English painters of importance, 
But of late years, wishing to vary his interests, he has 
devoted time to landscape work and entered with typical 
energy into the problem of recording architectural 
curiosities. A long acquaintance with the works of 
Canaletto moved him quite recently to attempt to do for 
London what Canaletto did for Venice. Mr. Eves has 
found a master with whom he had an unsuspected 
affinity. 

The result is a series of meticulous studies of old 
London, carried out in a classic style. As he once 
learnt the ‘‘ language ’’ of the old portrait painters the 
better to speak his own, the artist has allowed Canaletto 
to indicate the way to the interpretation of such places 
as ‘ St. Martin’s le Grand,’ ‘ Lincoln’s Inn,’ some of the 
remaining Nash Houses near Regent’s Park, etc. One 
of the few memorable things in the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition was an impression of Albany Street on a 
rainy day. It was not only an exquisite piece of paint 
but a document of local interest, since every house was 
rendered with veracity. Here was a subject demanding 
sympathy and vision, and only an artist with a mind 
sensitive to the grace that hides behind common things 
could have found beauty in this squalid street. 

The importance of these metropolitan scenes is in the 
detail and a sense of character that can only be revealed 
by a just balance of labour and feeling. Mr. Eves does 
not rely on the facility of the hand. He is indeed build- 
ing the picture as the architect planned his street, and 
we are rewarded by the illusion of solidity. We enjoy 
the idea that these houses are houses in which people 
move and have their being and are not theatrical 
facades. 

I feel sure that, if taste is not entirely ruined by the 
false ideals in art that have emanated from the Continent 
during the last few years, the work of Mr. Eves wil 
find more and more admirers and will be collected for 
private and public galleries. | Notwithstanding his 

technical influences, his painting is essentially English. 
In the expression of character we have never had any- 
thing to learn from the foreigner. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND—XIV 


THROUGH THE ALICE MEYNELL COUNTRY 


T is the ‘ Life,’ written by her daughter Viola 
| vernet as much as in her works that Alice 

Meynell’s intense love of the English countryside 
and her associations with it are authoritatively recorded. 
Born in 1847 and married thirty years later, it was only 
towards the end of her life that a country home afforded 

longed and settled absences from London. Till 
then, business and pleasure had accounted for short 
visits to the houses 
of contemporary 


free. . . . The days are so still that you do not merely 
hear the cawing of the rooks—you overhear their 
hundred private croakings and creakings, the soliloquy 
of the solitary places swept by wings. . . . Here is no 
hoot, nor hurry of engines, nor whisper of the cyclist’s 
wheel, nor foot upon a road. . . . Silent are feet on the 
grassy brink, like the innocent, stealthy soles of the 
barefooted in the south.”’ 

“Rushes and 
Reeds,’ ‘The Spirit 


writers, authors 
and friends, such 
as George Meredith 
at Box Hill, 
Surrey, and Coven- 
try Patmore at 
Lymington, to the 
Taylors at Bourne- 
mouth and Tenny- 
son at Aldworth, 
Blackdown. Hen- 
ley - on - Thames, 
Dover, Plymouth, 
Ramsgate and Bex- 
hill are a few of 
the other visiting 
places known to 
her, but these must 
be grouped in a 
class by themselves 
as being familiar 
but not intimately 
known. Flax 
Bourton, also, was 
among her favour- 
ite English homes- 
from-home and was 
the one so particu- 
larly dear to her 
that she compares 
her joy in it with 
her love of Italy, 
Italy that ‘‘ came 
before and after 
everything.” ae I 
have had a noble 
time . . . in the 
most gloriously 
beautiful country in 
the world. Yes, 
but for the Mediter- 
ranean not being 
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Sketch-map showing route through the Alice Meynell country. Dotted lines 
indicate main roads and alternative routes. 


of Place,’ ‘The Sea 
Wall’ and ‘At 
Monastery Gates’ 
(written after a 
visit to Francis 
Thompson, who 
was__ recuperating 
under the care of 
the Franciscan 
friars) are all 
essays for the way- 
farer to enjoy upon 
haphazard jour- 
neys. Seldom 
related to specific 
names on the map, 
these wayfaring 
essays are of ma- 
terial woven out of 
first-hand ex- 
perience and ob- 
servation of the 
English _country- 
side, and as such 
they have a special 
value for the 
traveller wherever 
he may wander 
over Southern 
England. It 
is, indeed, im- 
possible to include 
in the boundaries 
of a week-end itin- 
erary more than a 
few of the Alice 
Meynell haunts. 
Even the motorist 
cannot encompass 
such a widespread 
area in a matter of 


about, I think the 
very most beautiful. I wish the leaves were not in 
such a deuce of a hurry to come out. But the steep 
rocks, the ravines full of slender trees! We nearly 
fell off a neighbour’s garden into the view yesterday.” 
eirpool, a house sometimes lent to her at Pang- 
bourne by her friend Mrs. Manning, gave her pleasure 
that she translated literally in her essay, ‘ Tethered 
Constellations.’ Familiarity with the river-water of 
the Thames inspired the ‘ Tow Path ’ essay which, if 
we did not cling very firmly to our steering-wheels, 
might make bargees of us all: ‘“‘ No dead weight 
follows you as you tow. The burden is willing: . . . It 
accompanies, it almost anticipates; it lags when you 
are brisk, just so much as to give your briskness good 
reason. . .. The bounding and rebounding burden you 
carry (but it nearly seems to carry you, so fine is the 
mutual good will) gives work to your figure, enlists 
your erectness and your gait, but leaves your eyes 


days. Fast though 
his car may be, he 
cannot keep pace with the elusiveness of Mrs. 
Meynell if his bloodhound activities are hurried 
into the brief space of a  holiday-making ex- 
pedition. The reader of Viola Meynell’s ‘ Alice 
Meynell’ will be struck with the root-cause (self- 
evident in spite of its deliberate self-effacement) 
of the restrictions voluntarily imposed upon her travels 
by Mrs. Meynell. Rigorous unselfishness dictated that 
funds should not be depleted by travelling expenses, 
and for us whose appreciation of Alice Meynell’s works 
is redoubled by a knowledge of her life, there is more 
tHarf a glimpse of her character to be gained from the 
sometimes related, sometimes guessedat, stories of 
self-denial and sternly rejected opportunities of pleasure. 
A breath of the country meant probably more to the 
London-bound, hard-working authoress than it ever 
means to those of us with ready-to-hand facilities for 
escape from town existence. Yet, comparatively, it 
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was seldom she opened the doors of her cage; she 
clipped her wings with the scissors of economy, and 
the sketch-map on the previous page shows the course 
of a flight that she took only when London had been her 
office, and work her taskmaster, for years. 

‘** By 1911,’’ writes Viola Meynell, ‘‘ the anticipa- 
tion of having some country dwelling of our own had 
arisen amongst us. My father was urgently looking 
forward to giving this extra pleasure to his young 
family who, on walking tours, were now becoming 
familiar chiefly with Sussex, and lodging in its inns. 
Our acquaintance with anything but town-life still being 
new, this idea of my father’s seemed not an ordinary 
development in our lives but a great adventure. .. . 
For many months a search was made. .. . In fact it 
was not until we saw what my father actually bought 
that we knew what we had been looking for.’? This 
was ‘‘ some land three miles from Storrington, under 
the South Downs.’’ ‘‘ The eighty acres, as they came 
to be known, gave orchard, garden, field and wood, 
besides what was common-land and marsh. A small 
seventeenth-century farm-house and an old cottage 
were at opposite ends of the land. 

To the Meynell devotee Greatham, of course, 
with its self-contained family colony of cottages 
grouped round the parent house, is Mecca, and 
the ground whereon it stands is holy. Croquet 
hoops still on the lawn, the library which was the 
honey-pot of literary bees, the garden of which Mrs. 
Meynell wrote, ‘‘ You should see it now . . . not a weed 
to be seen. Viola has been particularly masterly, but 
I must say I bore my part. I do eradicate’’.. . these 
are all of the substance and kind that Meynell influence 
and work made them. But to appreciate them with 
understanding one must be familiar with Mrs. Meynell’s 
comments, schemes and conclusions concerning them. 

Though Greatham is the heart of the Meynell 
country, the surrounding country can also be included 
in this name since the present of a car afforded Mrs. 
Meynell an opportunity (which her family confirms was 
one that she often seized) of local exploration. Many will 
agree that she had found the loveliest corner of Sussex.” 

The sketch-map covers country that with the 
greatest probability can be called ‘‘ Meynell.’’ At 
Burford Bridge, just by Dorking, up a lane to the 
north, is Flint Cottage, where Alice Meynell so often 
visited George Meredith. For the rest, the motorist 
may consider himself at one with the motoring Mrs. 
Meynell, the Mrs. Meynell of whom Coventry Patmore 
wrote that he considered she possessed ‘‘ the finest con- 
templative powers of any woman since Madame 
Guyon,”’ of whom he had written, at the end of 1895, 
a letter to the SaturpAy REviEw advocating her 
appointment as laureate—the Mrs. Meynell to whom 
a child, seeing her name upon a poster, said with 
prophetic truth: ‘‘ Oh, darling, you are well off for 
famousness !” 

M. E. P.-G. 


THE COSMETIC URGE 


By JoHN Bropny 


OUNCING upon what is significant but not 

obvious, Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson recently pointed 

out that the manufacture of cosmetics is now 
one of our staple industries. This must give us pause. 
All very well for Faustus to rhapsodize over Helen 
of Troy and cry, ‘‘ Was this the face that launched 
a thousand ships?’’ To-day, it appears, we are con- 
fronted ‘with feminine countenances which keep a 
thousand factories working full time in order to meet 
the demand for various ‘‘ skin foods ’’ and artificial 
pigmentations. I am not qualified even to guess 
whether this is a matter to rejoice the hearts of 
economists (if economists have hearts) or to set them 
quaking in despair. Either way, the output of cos- 
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metics is not likely to be affected. Women do no 
adorn their faces either to increase their country’s 
prosperity or to undermine it. They paint and powder 
for strictly personal reasons, about which I shajj 
shortly speculate, without being so foolish as to come 
to any definite conclusion. 

Three decades have passed since Mr. Max Beerbohm 
penned his justly celebrated ‘ Defence of Cosmetics,’ 
In spite of the numerous editions that essay has singe 
gone through, he must often have wished he had k 
it till these latter days. For imagine what fabuloys 
fees one of the great manufacturing houses would 
for the right to advertise their rouge or their lipstick 
with new paragraphs of that sprightly, delica 
rapturous prose! What woman could resist Mr. Beer. 
bohm’s blandishments, if they were surmounted with 
a photograph of an expensive-looking bottle or pot 
or case, and completed with an elegantly lettered 
display of a French-looking name (very big), and the 
outrageous price (very small)! Thirty years or so ago, 
no doubt cosmetics needed an advocate for the defence, 
To-day their victory is won. They have brought a 
blush to, or at least, they have taken the shine out 
of, nearly every female face in the land. 

A few women are still content to put their trust in 
soap and water alone, and leave the rest to Nature, 
But it would not be unjust to say, as a generalization, 
that the modern girl, as our great daily newspapers 
call her so reverently each morning, has to choos 
between two alternatives. She may be either a nose. 
dabber, rubbing a little powdered cloth occasionally 
over the centre of her face to keep it from glistening: 
or she may be a face-transformer, and employ the 
whole apparatus of lipstick, rouge, powder in various 
colours, kohl and eyebrow pencil. In the West End 
a casual observer will gain the impression that the 
face-transformers are in a heavy majority. The West 
End, however, in this, as in so many matters, is mis- 
leading. Throughout the country there are probably 
at least ten women who confine themselves to a powder 
outfit no bigger than a florin for every one who 
thoroughly ‘‘ makes up.’’ But it is a diminishing 
preponderance, for the difference between the wholly 
synthetic complexion and the lightly dusted nose and 
cheeks is no longer, as it used to be, a moral one. 
The painted lady may be a hussy to-day, but it is not 
safe to deduce the fact from her paint. The question 
which each woman must solve in her own way is now 
one of esthetics : because the made-up face is, literally, 
a work of art; it is a new face. Not merely colour is 
superimposed by lipstick and rouge, but different 
lineaments. A made-up face is a face simplified, 
sometimes crudely, and with certain features strongly 
emphasized. It is like the face on a “ pretty girl” 
poster, a few bold strokes of the brush. Opinion 
varies, and probably always will vary, as to whether 
this simplification of the naturally complex face into 
four or five vivid features is a gain or a loss to beauty. 

I promised earlier on that I would speculate, without 
committing myself, on why women resort, in one 
degree or another, to cosmetics. The obvious answef 
is, to make themselves more beautiful. But is it i 
order to secure attention, to triumph over other women 
or to satisfy their own sense of the beautiful? I offer 
no answer to this threefold question, neither will ! 
admit (or deny) that I have touched on all the poss 
bilities. I wish only to register my own dark sense of 
distrust against the solution most commonly offered- 
that women adorn their faces to attract men. I have 
never noticed this hunger for men as men; women, tt 
seems to me, seek the opposite sex much as a bee seeks 
a flower—for what it will yield. The bee wants nectaf 
and women want admiration. An unkind critic wot 
then make this distinction between the nose-dabbing 
girl and the painted lady : that one is content with what 
admiration comes her way as she passes by, while the 
other is determined to startle it out of masculine ey 
even at ten yards distance. This is what an 
critic might say. But I—I am never unkind. 
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WARP AND WOOF 


By NELLIE Tom-GALLON 


N the low-browed main room of their inn on the edge 
iE Gualapa, in Southern Mexico, Luis and Nicanor 

Olmos sat closely side by side on the big bench by 
the fire. 

Very closely side by side they sat—for that jade, 
Fate, tired of the importunities of Marita, their mother, 
for the gift of a son eighteen years before, had jeered 
at the woman by sending her two, when almost hope 
was dead. 

And she sent the two strong babies into the world 
with their bodies joined by a ligature at the hips; 
though their souls were as far apart as the earth and 
sky. It was as if, for the completion of a cruel jest, 
Fate had divided one soul between the two boys; had 
given to smiling, crowing little Luis all that was sweet 
and good, while Nicanor fought and raged his way 
through life, from the beginning. 

Marita hid her shame in the abnormal birth for so 
long as she could; but when the children got on to 
their feet the thing could be hidden no longer. And 
Gualapa is deep in the wilds, the people starkly 
ignorant; when Marita whispered a hope of freeing 
her babies, heads were shaken and she was warned, 
with pious crossing of the breast, that she would be 
thwarting the will of God. And she shuddered away 
from that. 

But it brought custom to the inn, out there among 
the sandy wastes on the shore of Lake Chapala. And 
the Mexican has no great delicacy of feeling; the 
abnormal is a thing for slack-mouthed wonder, or for 
laughter. But from very early days Nicanor struck 
with knife or fist at the laugh, and stopped it. 

He was a raging savage in his thoughts, but not in 
all his actions; for Luis, in charge of the better side 
of that strangely divided soul, always had some power 
over his twin. In the ultimate result he generally could 
check the wild outbursts of Nicanor, though his suffer- 
ings in that uncanny juxtaposition must have been 
beyond an ordinary human being’s conception at times. 

Yet through the years the two boys ate and slept 
side by side, cruelly held, they were the rallying point, 
by growing custom, for the countryside. Other inns 


: faded out of business for lack of such an attraction as 


the sight of the twins, side by side on their bench by 
the fire. 

But though through the years of growth they 
suffered, each in his own blind unrelieved fashion, like 
animals struck down by forces they could not even 
see, the uttermost peak of their misery was not reached 
till they came to manhood, with men’s primitive 
demands on life rising within them. 

Luis looked at his fate, and with the help of the 
priest accepted its horror; but Nicanor grew more 
violent, more fiercely scowling and ready to quarrel 
with every man not born cursed as he was—though 
that other might be only a beggar sharing the dust 
of the road with the dogs. 

Then when Fate looked at her comedy puppets again 
she must give a new shake to the strings and bring 
to the adobe inn a fresh doll to set the old ones into 
new groupings. 

Out of the sun and dust haze of the desert the new 
figures came riding on mules. A girl and boy, the 
girl with gilt ornaments about a brilliant dress of non- 
descript design and castanets hanging at her wrists; 
the boy with a jangling old guitar slung on his back. 

y had a tale ready enough, whether it was to 
be believed or not. Brother and sister they were, so 
they said, orphaned; wandering the countryside to 
earn their living. As a matter of fact she was the 
wife of a circus gipsy, run away with the horse boy. 
_They were good-looking’ youngsters, and the girl 
lifted her slender bare feet prettily, gliding over the 


hard black earth of the floor, where the flames of the 
oil lamps were reflected in its ebony shine. The boy 
played the tune for her dance on his guitar, and where 
she failed of genius in that land of dancers she made 
up for it with her eyes. 

Round and round through the misty orange lights 
and black, smoke-softened shadows of the inn room 
she went, and from the bench by the fire Luis and 
Nicanor watched her. 

At the end of her dance, with a last pirouette that 
brought flames from her gilt trimmings in the firelight, 
Chiquita flung herself down on the bench beside Luis, 
while the boy Raphael, who was her companion, 
went round with his hat held out to the peons, who had 
watched the performance in silence. 

Luis’s arm went round the bright bird that had 
fluttered to his grasp, and all the misery and degra- 
dation of his life was blotted out in this moment wher 
a woman, following her trade, lifted her lips to his, 
there in the shadowed corner, and said: 

‘* I like you—for you I danced! This beautiful 
place belongs to you, is it not so?” 

‘* Yes, this is my home,’’ he whispered; for in that 
instant the world was gone, he was bathing in the 
light of her eyes, answering hypnotically just as she 
demanded. 

And the perfect teeth showed in a smile, her eyes. 
were veiled in utter allurement. 

‘* Why do you sit so close to that ugly man?” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Come near to me, come to that quiet 
corner over there where we can talk, without my 
brother Raphael or that ugly man too close to us. 
Come away——’’ 

And at that Luis’s divine moment was gone, and 
misery rushed back, more tense and hopeless than 
before. The knowledge of his curse would have been 
sufficient misery—but Nicanor must lean across him, 
seize the girl by the arm and drag her roughly across 
to his end of the bench. 

‘* The ugly one!—am I? Why, no, pretty one, I’m 
the man for you,” he said, and tried to smile engag- 
ingly. ‘‘ I’ve plenty of money in my pocket, and I 
can kiss better than that poor whey-face, my brother.”’ 

He flung his powerful, reckless arms about her, 
crushing his kisses on her lips, though she fought him 
wildly. But she had her trade to carry on; and when 
she had her breath again she was whimpering a little 
till the boy Raphael whispered to her. Then she shook 
her castanets shrilly and bent from the hips towards 
the man who had been strong enough to drag her 
away from the one she had fancied most. 

‘* Your kisses! They are all right, Senhor. Come, 
see if your feet are as strong. Come, dance!’’ she 
said. And clattered the castanets in Nicanor’s face.. 

But she did not understand why the heavy-lined,. 
dark-browed face flushed almost purple before her ; 
and the peons lounging round laughed harshly. 

** No! I do not dance—I do not choose,’’ Nicanor 
said. ‘‘ Go on, do your tricks and I'll pay you well, 
you flaming insect from the rubbish heap !’’ 

With a puzzled glance at Luis, from him to the 
violent man who sat so close to him still, she drifted 
away again on the light feet that shone in the rays 
of the lamps on the polish of the ground. 

And when she was down at the end of the long 
room, her back turned to them, Nicanor was suddenly 
on his feet. moving to the door, and, perforce, Luis 
must go with him, side by side, as always, through 
all the wretched years of life yet to come. 

When they had left the feeble lights of the inn 
behind them, and were out on the sandy waste of the 
desert, Nicanor had his hands in the air, hovering 
like the wings of an evil bird about the throat of 
Luis. 

‘* That woman! She is mine, I say !’’ he whispered. 
** You shall not touch her, she is mine. I take her !’’ 

Luis lifted his miserable eyes to his brother, sullenly, 
hopelessly. 
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‘‘It is not for you or me, brother, to call any 
woman ours; but if it were the girl would be mine— 
she came to me of her own free will !’’ 

‘* You will stand between us, will you—you! Yes, 
but you are right. I cannot take her because you, 
you make it impossible! Always you have hindered 
me, always stood in my way; you and your mewling, 
whining words and ways! I could be happy, I should 
be like other men if it were not for you!’ Those 
evil hands fluttered again, closer and closer. 

‘‘ She preferred me, that girl—she came to me of 
her own will. Her kisses were warm and——’’ Luis’s 
eyes were sullen though those hands terrified him. 
So much of fear they struck into his very heart that 
he was already half drugged with terror as they closed 
about his throat. 

He struggled then, but the hands were madly ruth- 
less. In a moment or two the last gurgling moan 
came from his lips, and he hung limp and lifeless. 
Went sagging to the ground, dragging his murderer 
with him. 

Then, as always, at sight of the thing he had done 
Nicanor’s mad rage was stilled. He called to his 
brother, tremblingly, fiercely; kneeling beside him in 
the sand. 

But at last he knew him dead; and he knelt there 
emptied of all thought or feeling except panic fear for 
himself. Then the greater fear of consequences could 
kill the old-time superstition that had gone with him 
always through life. Panting and shaking, his knife 
was drawn, a rough tourniquet was bound, and the 
blade cut through the living flesh so near the dead. 

He lay there bleeding, when that work was done, 
till the night air revived him, and he could stagger 
swayingly to his feet; wondering to find himself alive 
—and free for the first time in all his life! 

He stared down at the dead replica of himself, 
turned his eyes away from the horror of it and of the 
thing he had done. But tied stones about the body 
and, weak as he was, made shift to drag it across the 
road to the lake and roll it in, to sink into the deep, 
still water. 

Then away draggingly into the night—going on and 
on, away from his home. Knowing now utter loneli- 
ness, but knowing too that he must be no more seen 
by those who had known him all through his shadowed 
life. 

Right on through the wilds Nicanor Olmos 
wandered, first in fear of discovery, then in terror and 
fear that was not of men, but a thing apart. For the 
Fate that had played so cruel a trick at his birth 
worked now its own justification. 

For the soul that had been divided so strangely 
between two bodies was now habited in the one only. 
And Nicanor, raging wildly like a homeless dog, knew 
the bleak misery and sorrow of his brother Luis for 
the thing done to him. 

He wept as Luis might have done, knowing his own 
strong body lying dead, awash at the bottom of the 
lake. Knew too that Luis cried out to him, as brother, 
that he loved him : ‘‘ How could you treat me so, who 
was a very part of you?—How could you treat me 
so?” 

He drank and fought and rioted, went down into the 
vilest depths—and knew nothing but sick loathing of 
his life, because now his soul was complete. 

Awoke one morning to know that he had come to 
the end of all things. So, back along the road he had 
dragged, through weary months he went; back 
towards his home. There where men knew him he 
would go to the priest and make confession—for the 
rest he was too weary, too detached from life to care 
what they did to him. 

‘When the moon was high he came to the shore of 
Lake Chapala again, and there stopped on the road 
where once he had rolled a body, like to himself in 
every smallest detail, over into the lipping water. 

And as he stood there he knew what he must do. 


** Not the priest, brother—that is not for us. See 
—I come to you, I come to give you back that which 
I stole. My life for yours and our souls one again— 
I come !’’ 

For an instant an arm was raised high above the 
dark water, as if in greeting to a watching Fate, 

Then the ripples died. 


THE FILMS 
GOOD FUN 


By Mark ForREST 
Forward March. Directed by Edward Sedgwick. The 
Empire. 


Holiday. Directed by H. Griffith. The New Gallery. 


T is inevitable that one should compare the new 
Buster Keaton film at The Empire with that magni- 
ficent farce, ‘ Shoulder Arms,’ in which Charlie 
Chaplin delighted the world a few years ago; and 
the comparison does not redound to the credit of 
‘Forward March.’ Nevertheless, the latter picture 
is very funny indeed in places, and the spectacle of 
Buster Keaton unwittingly being made a soldier when 
he imagines that he is engaging a new chauffeur 
provides plenty of laughter. There are few dull patches 
in the first part of the film, and, whether Buster Keaton 
collects his kit, does bayonet drill or makes love, he 
manages to keep his face imperturbable, despite the 
disastrous results which ensue. With his imperturb- 
ability the laughs follow. The second half of the film 
shows a definite lack of invention. 
Charlie Chaplin, so far, at any rate, has decided 
that the talking picture is not his strong point, and in 
his new film, which has been long awaited, he does not 


| speak. It is, I think, a great pity that Buster Keaton 


has not followed his lead; because, though his face 
is funny, his voice is not. Mr. Sedgwick, who 
directed ‘ Free and Easy,’ which was Buster Keaton’s 
first and very disappointing attempt at a talking 
picture, has been content to leave most of the film 
to the star, who is supported by Sally Eilers as the 
only girl in the world for him, and Cliff Edwards as 
his boon companion. Sally Eilers has nothing much 
to do except look charming and this she does very 
well; while Cliff Edwards plays the ukelele nicely 
whenever Buster Keaton wants a rest. 

The theme of the film at the New Gallery is that 
people should retire young and work when they are 
old, a state of affairs in which it is difficult to put 
much credence. To retire at any early age is the 
ambition of some people, but those people have no 
intention of resuming harness, and the millionaire 
father in Holiday, whose daughter, Julia, falls in love 
with a young man who propounds the theme, is 
hardly to be blamed for being sceptical. The million- 
aire’s other daughter, Linda, agrees with the young 
man’s point of view and urges him to stand out against 
her father, who lays down the law that everything 
must be done according to the rule of his thumb. The 
young man soon finds out that Julia is really her 
father’s daughter, and, fearing to become like Jack, 
a dull boy, he sails away upon a holiday with Linda 
for company. 

The dialogue being amusing, and the construction 
good, there is entertainment; but the ethics of the 
dispute appear strange to me. Ann Harding, as Linda, 
and Mary Astor, as Julia, have most of the film between 
them. I confess that I do not altogether appreciate 
the popularity of Ann Harding. She infuses her part 
with a certain amount of character, but on many 
occasions does not get the full value from the lines 
with which she has been provided. Mary Astor looks 
charming as usual, but she does not show sufficient 
hardness and seems at times to be guilty of the 


unpardonable sin of playing for sympathy. There is 


an amusing performance by Edward Horton, 
Robert Ames plays the young man successfully. 
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THE THEATRE 
REAL LIFE 


By RoBert GorE-BROWNE 


The Lyons Mail. By Charles Reade. Savoy Theatre 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. By Rudolf Besier. 
Queen’s Theatre. 


N April 26, 1796, at the Bridge of Pouilly, 

twenty miles from Paris, four masked men 

robbed the Lyons Mail of seven million livres 
and murdered the postillion and the courier. To 
appease their manes and to make sure that the guilty 
were included, eight heads tumbled in the basket. 
Among their owners was a retired merchant, Joseph 
Lesurques, wearing white to protest his innocence. 
Another sufferer was an ex-convict called Dubosc, 
who, under a ginger wig, was said remotely to 
resemble Lesurques. . 

Eighty years elapsed and a pair of French dramatists 
unearthed these tragic and entertaining events. The 
novelist Charles Reade adapted their work for the 
London stage and in May, 1877, Henry Irving doubled 
the parts of Dubosc and Lesurques at the Lyceum. 
Another fifty years have passed and if St. Paul were 
to visit the Strand instead of the Areopagus, he could 
not complain of the citizens ‘‘ spending their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.”’ 

In its day ‘ The Lyons Mail’ filled the place now 
taken by the ‘‘ crook’ play. The component parts 
have not changed—a murder, some _ transparent 
mystery, a few comic characters, a police examination, 
a final surprise. This climax is especially persistent. 
In ‘ Traffic,’ this year’s thriller at the Lyceum, off 
comes the informer’s beard to ring down the curtain 
on the crook’s clean-shaven countenance. In ‘ The 
Lyons Mail,’ the fifty-year-old Lyceum thriller, the 
guilty and tatterdemalion Dubosc vanishes behind the 
opened door to emerge the innocent, immaculate 
Lesurques. The stunt is reversed. It is pleasant, 
however, to record that if the matter is imperishable, 
the manner improves. Evaporation of that volatile 
essence humour must be expected and a change in 
the fashions of speech, so that in another fifty years 
the wit and dialogue of ‘‘ Sir ’’ Edgar Wallace will seem 
as quaint and unsalted as Charles Reade’s. But I 
fancy that, when some unbreeched Garrick revives ‘ On 
the Spot,’ its technique and craftsmanship will make 
it the infinite superior of the elder play. 

Sir John Martin-Harvey’s Lesurques has all the 
qualities that make virtue intolerable. His Dubosc 
is hardly the terrific figure that Irving is said to have 
created. But in the last act when, from a garret 
window, the drunken ruffian watches the preparations 
for the execution of his double, we were able to 
catch an authentic shudder. The rest of the cast was 
givem little chance by the nature of the play. 

‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ is another play 
that treats of men and women who had corporeal exis- 
tence before death made them material for historian and 
playwright. Charles Reade, in the kindly manner of 
the Victorians, chose to sanctify Joseph Lesurques; Mr. 
Rudolf Besier in the lively fashion of the moment prefers 
to diabolify Edward Moulton-Barrett. The portrait of 
our ancestors which Mr. Besier implies is without doubt 
unhistorical. His play may be ranked with the current 
biographies of the Lytton Strachey school. The expert 
pronounces them bad history. The layman reads them 
because they are vivid and leave an impression which, if 
false, is positive. He finds this preferable to the 


orthodox technique that leaves no impression at all. 
The families of the subjects of such plays and books may, 
and do, object to a tradition that sacrifices truth to 
point; but the only defence the dead have is the 
conscience of their historians. There may be consola- 


tion in the thought that any day conscience may return 
to fashion. 


Fortunately a dramatic critic need be no connoisseur 
of literary ethics. His business is with dramatic values. 
In quality this play is certainly one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the year. It keeps throughout a high 
level of language, emotion and thought. The 
characters are finely conceived and psychologically con- 
vincing. It is true that the Robert Browning and the 
Elizabeth Barrett of the play never give the audience 
the feeling that they are in the company of a great 
man and a considerable woman. But that is a 
characteristic of the living great. A charge of 
monotony is perhaps easier to sustain. The play is very 
long and from start to finish there is no element of 
surprise or suspense. The disfavour into which the 
craft of telling a story has fallen with the writing 
fraternity is partly responsible. There is also the 
penalty which attaches to the choice of an historical plot 
that is known in advance to the audience. The gain is 
a freedom to skip whenever the familiar story is dull. 
But Mr. Besier, no doubt because the Browning- 
Barrett story is not rich in incident, has not availed 
himself of this liberty. He follows the development of 
the situation at No. 50 Wimpole Street with a patience 
that is sometimes more inexhaustible than his 
audience’s. 

Perhaps the uniform sweetness of Elizabeth Barrett’s 
voice helped the feeling of slight satiety that attacked 
the end of the evening. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
plays this long and exacting part and has clearly given 
a world of thought to the temperament she represents. 
It is possible that she overestimates the saccharine 
quality of our grandmothers. Some old ladies, not 
far junior to Miss Moulton-Barrett, who lived into 
present-day memory, gave evidence of a good deal more 
“‘pep’’ than it is the fashion to allow the mid- 
Victorian. 

Miss Marjorie Mars gave Henrietta Barrett more 
spirit. Her movement in a crinoline made the beholder 
regret the half-heartedness of the present revival of 
that wear. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke was so good as 
Edward Barrett that he almost persuaded the sceptic 
of Victorian frightfulness. He has as great a scope 
and range as any actor on the London stage. Is there 
any part that he would not illumine? Mr. Scott 
Sutherland had a difficult task in Robert Browning and 
he succeeded in making the poet lovable and human. 
Miss Joan Barry and Mr. Oliver Johnston made a 
witty and picturesque appearance as cousin Bella and 
her Henry. The dresses were quite charming and con- 
vincing. A search through photograph albums in any 
boxroom would reveal records of men every bit as 
portentous and of women every bit as delightful. 

This week the Camargo Society gave its first pro- 
gramme of ballet. The patron saint of the society is 
Marie Anne de Cupis de Camargo, the eighteenth- 
century genius who invented the ballet skirt. Her 
eponymous society will produce classical and new 
ballets four times a year, and membership entitles sub- 
scribers to seats at these performances. Last Sunday and 
Monday the classics were presented by Miss Phyllis 
Bedells, dancing with great charm in Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Robert le Diable,’ and by Mlle Ninette de Valois, 
who made a brief but lovely appearance in some Glinka 
variations. Modern ballet found a noteworthy addition 
in Mr. Constant Lambert’s ‘ Pomona,’ which deserves 
a place in any programme. Mlle Anna Ludmila’s 
dancing of the nymph was memorable for freshness, 
virginity and grace. The Gordon-Spencer dentist 
‘* divertissement ’’ I found detestable. The frolicking 
of highbrows is usually painful. Miss Anny Boalth 
had invented some interesting rhythms in the Central 
European mode, but lacked the technique to exhibit them 
favourably. The Debussy ‘ Danse Saerée et Danse 
Profane ’ was admirably interpreted and discovered a 
clever dancer in Miss Sheila McCarthy. The next 
programme, which no lover of the ballet can afford to 
miss, will be in January, when Tschaikovsky’s ‘ Casse- 
Noisette ’ and a new ballet ‘ Facade ’ will be given. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS, 
NEW SERIES—IV 


A. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Ten Guineas and a Second Prize of Five Guineas fon 
a completion of Keats’s unfinished ‘ Eve of St. Mark.’ 
The addition to the poem should be not less than 75 
and not more than 100 lines in length; and it should 
be in the style and manner of the original poem. 


Every entry must be accompanied by a coupon cut 
from the last page of this or some subsequent. issue ; 
and the envelopes containing the poems should be 
marked ‘‘ Competition 4A’”’ in the top left-hand 

rner. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to retain a copy of their poems. Every effort will be 
made to return the entries submitted, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope ; but the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
can accept no responsibility for MSS. mislaid or lost 
in the post. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
December 8. It is hoped to announce the awards early 
in the New Year. 


B. The English Communists have had their success- 
ful revolution and a tribunal has been set up for the 
trial of all traitors to the proletariat. First on the 
list is Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, for his alleged satire 
on the proletariat, ‘ The Apple Cart.’ He is allowed, 
however, to state his defence in a speech of 300 words. 
The SaturpAy Review offers a First Prise of A 
Guinea and a Half and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for the best defence by the accused within these 
limits. 

For this competition no coupons are necessary, but 
competitors should mark their entries ‘‘ Competition 
4B ”’ on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. The 
closing date for entries will be Monday, November 10; 
and the awards will be announced in the issue of 
November 22. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


§ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘THE NEW SLAVERY ’ 


SIR,—Mr. Clement’s article under the above title 
is an important one, not only for what it says but for the 
attitude and insight which have prompted it. Our 
economists are so blinded by their theories of production, 
and our politicians are so keen to give money for 
nothing, that they have seldom realized and never 
emphasized the fact that the whole trend of our indus- 
trial organization makes unemployment inevitable except 
on one condition: the stimulation and excitation of 
artificial demands. It is quite impossible to employ our 
whole population with modern productive methods un- 
less each individual consumes not more food or even 
more clothes, but more and more luxuries. Lord 
Birkenhead in his last book prophesied that our popula- 
tion would be employed only five hours a day and five 
days a week; but his vision was warped by the 
materialistic bias of his whole attitude. 

Seeing then that we cannot get away from unemploy- 
ment in any case, is it not time that politicians at any 
rate, since business men are on the whole blind to longer 
and wider views, tried to convince their supporters of 
the need not for more prosperity if it means more and 
more material needs to be satisfied, but less prosperity, 


with less and less unnecessary consumption of luxuries ? 
Could they not try to teach us how to use our leisure, 
how to turn ourselves outside in as it were, so that we 
should no longer all try to give the poor more and more 
but simplify material existence for rich and poor alike: 
in the hopes that in the end we should begin to under- 
stand, even to work for, the real ends of life? 

I am, etc., 

E. H. Gopparp 


‘IS THE FAMILY A FAILURE?’ 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Quaero, discusses this 
subject with his usual acumen and with complete free- 
dom from prejudice, but surely if the word ‘‘ family ” 
is carefully defined a more positive answer can be given 
to the question. 

Most people would, I think, agree that if by ‘‘family”’ 
we mean such an association of husband and wife with 
children as that which existed in Victorian days at 
Haworth Parsonage, and is now exhibited on the Stage, 
in ‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street,’ it is at best a 
sorry failure ; but if it is defined simply as the permanent 
association of a man and woman with their own off- 
spring, it seems probable that no other institution has 
been so fruitful in good results, developing, as it does, 
habits of sympathy, of co-operation, and discipline. 
Westermarck and other anthropologists are of opinion 
that in the earliest form of the human ‘“‘ family,” if 
such it can be called, women and children belonged to 
the tribe, and not to individual men; but even if this 
is so, clear traces of the family instinct in a narrower 
sense may be observed among the lower animals. Some 
birds pair for life, and are believed to be faithful to their 
mates, monkeys protect and appear to educate their 
young, and the devotion of the hen to her own chickens 
—though merciless to all others—has been proverbial for 
fully two thousand years. In all these cases it would 
appear that the family instinct has been of great use in 
the preservation of the species, as it was also in all 
probability in the case of primitive man. The modern 
family has been slowly evolved in the course of ages, 
and owes much, for better or worse, to Roman Law; 
and although it is in many respects open to criticism, 
no attempt which has ever been made to destroy family 
life has met with any success. 

I am, etc., 


Portobello, Midlothian 


WALTER CRICK 


‘ THE VINTAGE YEARS’ 


SIR,—If, in constructing his lists of natal days of 
important and successful people, Mr. Tilby were to 
group them under the old astrological signs, it is 
possible that he might arrive at more definite results. 

To take the months in which he says he finds more 
than the average number of men of genius born—April, 
July and December. April is not one period, but in- 
cludes part of the period, March 20 to April 20, which 
is under the sign Aries, and part of the period 
April 20 to May 20, which is under the sign Taurus. 
The ruling planets of these signs are the widely 
differing Mars and Venus. 

Likewise July, up to the 21st, includes those born 
under the sign Cancer, a very different type from those 
born in the last part of the month, who are under the 
kingly sign of Leo. 

Your contributor finds few famous natal days in 
March, and that is what I should expect, as those born 
between February 21 and March 25 tend to be kept 
for ever in the background. Among those who 
emerge are the inspirational musician and the spring 
poet. 

I should be interested to know whether your contri- 
butor, on revising his lists in accordance with my 
suggestion, does or does not find that most of the 
prominent men he discovered, say in April, were born 
in the first two-thirds of the month (also the last third 
of March) and that they include pioneers of all sorts, 
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explorers, men of tremendous energy and force, and 
many doctors, particularly surgeons. 

From April 20 onwards I should expect to find fewer 
men of action, but possibly more singers and those 
excelling in conversation and argument. To revert 
to the months chosen, I am interested to see that he 
finds the last week of the year ‘‘ a little overweighted 
with fame.’’ I should have rather expected this, and 
would extend this week into the first three weeks of 
January, as December 21 to January 21 includes those 
born under Capricorn. These people are characterized 
by great ambition—caution, reticence and trustworthi- 
ness are other features in their make-up—one might 
expect a master sleuth to be among them ! 

I am, etc., 
SCORPIO 


SIR,—Mr. E. S. P. Haynes suggests that war years 
have been vintage years for wine, and mentions 1815, 
1870, 1911 and 1914. Has he forgotten, or perhaps 
never heard of, 1820 sherry, 1863 port, 1897 port, 
1921 Rhine and Burgundy? These were all years of 
profound peace. 

Mr. Haynes’s facts are incomplete and his deductions 
inaccurate. I fear, Sir, that he is a teetotaller and a 
pacifist. 

I am, etc., 
In Vino VERITAS 


CARDINAL BOURNE AND BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—It might be presumed a priori that the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster is entitled to speak on behalf 
of the Catholic Church; and apart from -his official 
position Cardinal Bourne, by virtue of his clarity in 


thought and statement, has exercised an influence on | 


the public life of England even beyond his own people. 
In the present instance he condemned any direct inter- 
ference with conception. This includes all the measures 
and appliances popularly known as birth control. More- 
over, birth control, as the words are generally under- 
stood, has been condemned by all Catholic theologians 
without a single exception. 

The universality of this condemnation is in no way 
affected by the fact that no Pope has ever officially 
denounced the practice. It would be as sensible to 
question the teaching of the Roman Church on suicide 
on the ground that no Pope has ever officially con- 
demned suicide. Even if a Cardinal and Pope ‘‘ in the 
eighteen forties ’’ did decide to leave the topic of birth 
control alone, it would be an outrage on reason to 
suggest that this negative attitude indicated approval. 
But if your correspondent thinks that any point, how- 
ever remote, may be scored in this direction, then let 
her name the Cardinal and Pope to whom she refers— 
and quote exact references. 

I am, etc., 
HALLIpAyY SUTHERLAND 

Kensington, W.8 


‘TITHE AND AGRICULTURE ’ 


SIR,—If my critic will look at Lord Selborne’s 
account of tithe again he will see that my general state- 
ment was right. There were two kinds of tithe, and 
‘‘lords of manors and the great land-owners ” in- 
herited it from wherever it originally came and 
** did make perpetual grants of tithe . . . to parish 
churches . . . Selden is right in regarding this as the 
true origin of the general endowment of parish churches 
with tithes.’’ Lord Selborne then concludes : 


On the dissolution of the monasteries . . . rectorial 
tithes . . . passed to the Crown, and the greater part of 
them . . . have ever since been held by laymen as ordinary 


heritable property (Selborne, ‘ Defence of the Church of 

England against Disestablishment,’ pp. 135, 145-6). 

Now comes a later authority, Bishop Welldon, Dean 
of Durham. After pointing out Walpole’s Act of 1722, 


called the regium donum, for helping necessitous Non- 
conformist ministers and their families, which came to 
an end in 1852 after an annual expenditure ultimately 
totalling some £/200,000 in all, he concludes : 

There is reason to fear that since the era of the Oxford 
Movement the Church of England has lost something of 
her national character, and has become more and more the 
church of a sect. . . . It may be admitted that the State 
is entitled to take away from a national Church .. . 
of its property if... it is so large that it exceeds all . . , 
legitimate needs of the Church (Welldon, ‘ Disestablish. 
ment and Disendowment,’ pp. 80, 89). 

Now that is precisely my point. The heads of the 
Church, by breaking its contract with the State over 
the use of the new Prayer Book (now “ fully author. 
ized ’’ at Canterbury, and deprived of “ all statutory 
authority whatever ’’ at York) and by standardizing 
the doctrines of the new Book as the basis of the last 
Lambeth Conference, have created one presumption in 
favour of Disendowment. The figures of the Arch- 
deacon of Auckland, showing that the Church no longer 
represents more than at best one-twelfth of the nation, 
create another. I regret these facts. But there they 
are! 

I am, etc., 
A. H. T. Criarke 


BUY BRITISH HEALTH 


SIR,—So the grand new hotel at Le Touquet, which 
was to bring so many thousands of English tourists 
and pounds across the Channel, has smashed into 
liquidation. English firms, which provided the furni- 
ture, will hardly ever be paid, for such debts are not 
possible to collect in France. Altogether it is a fine 
waste of money. 

It may do good if it calls a halt to the endless 
flow of British money into Continental holiday resorts. 
In recent days, Lord Beaverbrook has made us all do 
a little thinking, and Le Touquet is a symbol of a certain 
spirit which this country simply cannot afford. There 
was a time when there was a surplus to spend on the 
Lido, at Monte Carlo, on the Riviera, at Deauville. 
The surplus is now a deficit and what the nation can- 
not afford the individual, however individually wealthy, 
should not be able to afford. In vain the papers joy- 
fully count the American visitors into England and 
assess the money they spend in this country, if a 
similar amount is poured forth on Continental joyriding 
and junketing. The Le Touquet casino netted £300,000 
last season. Most of this came from cheap tourists 
from this country who could ill afford it. 

Travel should be for the benefit of the home-country 
as well as for the country travelled. No wonder every 
leniency is shown abroad to the hordes of tourists, who 
have done their share to make France the most sol- 
vent country in the world. Who can calculate the 
number of millions of pounds which railways and 
casinos, watering places and Lido beaches drain 
annually from this country? It is obvious that sheer 
poverty will cause it to stop one day, but meantime 
may we not cry with Naaman when bidden to bathe 
in foreign waters : ‘‘ Are not Pharpar and Abana rivers 
of Syria?’’ May we not cry, ‘‘ Are not Hastings and 
Torquay watering places of Britain?’’ It is true that 
nothing is done to attract the migrating hordes of 
pleasure-seekers to our own coasts. Is there no south 
coast resort which can produce an india-rubber beach 
under glass in bad weather? Will no local authority 
dare to erect a casino in favour of the London 
hospitals? Perhaps it will need a Conservative Govern- 
ment to put a pound tax on every passport leaving the 
country even for a week-end. Meantime, England, the 
most dumped-upon country in the world, will turn the 
cheek by dumping tourists and their money on every 
body-browning but purse-emptying resort that adver- 
tises its ‘‘ perfumed waters ’’ and the garish night- 
wear worn by garish people in the day. But criticism 
and angry counter-criticism are in vain—since the day 
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is mathematically calculable when the great names of 
Cook and Lunn will have to organize Alpine sports 
in Snowdonia and a joyous Lido down the English 
Riviera. May we live to enjoy both under wiser and 
happier times ! 
I am, etc., 
Lapy 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
CANONIZATION 


SIR,—It was interesting to learn from your Note that 
the Church of England ‘‘ formally retains ’’ the 
weapon of excommunication, while there is ‘‘ some dis- 
pute in Protestant theory whether it should be exercised 
by a bishop or his archdeacon.’’ But what is the posi- 
tion of the Church of England in regard to the no less 
important process of canonization? 

The Greek Church and the Russian Church apparently 
canonize through the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
through the Holy Synod respectively. In whose person, 
or in which body, does the authority vest in the Church 
of England? The question is not abstract or unreal, 
for many feel that the Church of England has placed its 
soul in peril by neglecting to distinguish the finest of its 
sons and daughters. Could we not all suggest persons 
whose virtues have been ungratefully ignored by their 
mother church though devoutly respected by genera- 
tions of clergy and laymen? 

Once the appropriate authority shall have been settled 
(and who, if not the Archbishop of Canterbury, could 
banish any doubts) the names of Sydney Smith and 
of the saintly Christina Rossetti immediately suggest 
themselves; while George Herbert, Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, and Thomas Traherne at any rate invite con- 
sideration. Your readers will be eager to supplement 
this list, and surely the time has arrived for the Church 
of England to repair the tragic neglect that it has shown 
hitherto in this matter—not for the sake of the dead, 
but for the instruction and the example of the living. 

I am, etc., 
LayMAN 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS AND SLANG 


SIR,—May I quite shamelessly use your columns to 
ask all ex-Service officers and men to help Mr. John 
Brophy and myself in the refreshingly arduous task 
of producing—as nearly as possible complete—the new, 
and for the second time revised and enlarged, edition 
of ‘ Songs and Slang of the British Soldier : 1914-1918’ 
by supplying us with all omitted songs, slang words 
and phrases, and chants and sayings, in use by 
“the troops ’’ during those by no means silent or 
inexpressive years ? 

I am, etc., 
Eric PARTRIDGE 

30 Museum Street, W.C.1 


THE BALDWIN VENDETTA 


SIR,—You did well to rebuke your correspondent, 
Mr. Molson, for accusing you of a ‘‘ vendetta against 
Mr. Baldwin.’’ What criticisms you have made have 
been legitimate, and any member of the rank-and-file 
of the Party has a right to express his opinion in this 
connexion. 

The Fourth Party, of which the late Earl of Balfour 
was SO prominent a member, openly condemned the want 
of energy which marked the leadership of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons of the time, but neither 
he nor his colleagues were ostracized by the leaders of 
the Conservative Party, as appears to be their obsession 
towards critics of to-day. The late Earl of Camper- 
down claimed the right of Conservatives to exercise 
“liberty of speech, freedom, and action.’’ Finally, 
the late Viscount Long, when a member of the Conser- 
vative Government of 1900-5, said : ‘‘ If they had made 
mistakes, it was largely because the people of the 
country had failed to impress on Governments what 


they ought to do.’’ This frank admission of the right 
of criticism is equally applicable to the leaders of a 
political party in opposition. 

Among the evidences of the incompetency of Mr. 
Baldwin, the following may be cited : 

1. That within six years he lost two General Elec- 
tions, in both instances mainly through the committal 
of the Party to momentous issues upon which he 
neglected first to consult his followers in both Houses 
of Parliament. In 1923 he dissolved Parliament and 
went to the country on Protection, without first carry- 
ing on an educative campaign on so important a change 
in our fiscal system. In 1929 he committed the Party 
to the conferment of the vote on the ‘‘ flapper,”’ on 
the flimsy plea that he was in honour bound to fulfil 
a ‘‘ pledge’’ given by his predecessor; yet when 
he grasped the Referendum on fiscal reform, he 
ignored a pledge given by Mr. Bonar Law that re- 
course to that procedure would never be resorted to on 
so important an issue. 

2. His failure to keep his pledge in regard to 
economy made to the electors of the country in his 
election address of 1924: 


The burden of taxation weighs heavily upon industry 
and trade, diminishes real wages, and in a variety of 
ways adds to the cost of living. To assist in relieving the 
community of this burden the most rigid economy in 
administration is essential. 


Instead of practising ‘‘ rigid economy ’’ money was 
lavished on social services, and posters were widely 
exhibited during the 1929 Election boasting of the huge 
sums expended. What faith, then, can be placed in 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement recently published that one 
of the first acts of a Conservative Government, when 
returned to power, will be ‘‘to call a halt to all schemes, 
not productive of return, involving additional national 
expenditure ’’ ? 

3- His appointment of an avowed Free Trader as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill, as 
recently as March last said : 


I have always been opposed to the taxation of food . . . 

If you make food taxes the links which bind together the 

parts of our Empire, it is upon these very links that 

popular displeasure would fall in times of scarcity. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
have, during the past six years, strained the loyalty and 
tried the patience of their followers to the utmost 
limit, and if the Party is to be saved Mr. Baldwin 
must either adopt the full policy of Protection, initiated 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and so ably and courage- 
ously revived by Lord Beaverbrook, or else he must 
resign the leadership of the Party. 

I am, etc., 
Wallington, Surrey ERNEST JAMES 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


SIR,—Your correspondents do not meet the point 
made by my friends that the principles governing man’s 
attitude must be quite different in his active and his 
passive relationships respectively. In activity we must 
be governed by the lessons of experience. 

The attempt to derive moral principles from the 
Christian relation has, in many important respects, 
resulted in contradicting the lessons of experience and 
has imported into morality and legislation theories 
which, though perfectly sound as guides to a passive 
attitude, are destructive of physique and social order 
when adopted as rules of conduct. Moreover, the 
obsession of the clergy with morals has resulted in 
the neglect of the social function of religion and to this 
cause we attribute many social disasters. It seems to 
us*inconsistent with a belief in a Creator who must 
be responsible for the lessons of experiénce to contend 
that there are divine commands which contradict. those 
lessons. 


I am, etc., 
Norman Hay 
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IN GENERAL 


HAVE long stood in slightly puzzled awe of those 
[ scholars who carry on researches and 

make ‘‘ discoveries.’’ Occasionally I have had the 
pleasure of meeting them—they have usually been 
armed with letters of introduction from friends in the 
United States. But I generally refrained from enquiring 
too closely as to what they are seeking, or why; and 
I have felt justified in my discretion when, at some 
later date, I have found letters over their signatures 
to the editor of, say, the Times Literary Supplement, 
with the glad tidings of their triumphs—a list of rate- 
payers somewhere in 1821 includes the name of 
Wm. Hazlitt, Esq.; a clergyman mentioned twice in 
Boswell published a pamphlet on the immortality of 
the soul, at Bath, in 1766; a house belonging to Mrs. 
Hannah More was sold for £842 in 1800—and so on. 
And these things have I read, and for ever held my 
peace. 

But how on earth, I have wondered, do they find 
out these curious facts? Such industry! Such 
doggedness in the chase of truth! Last week, how- 
ever, my awe for these researchers was undermined. 
I myself, all unaided, made what I suspect to be two 
literary ‘‘ discoveries.” And I made them by mere 
chance. Can it really be, I have been wondering, that 
a fair percentage of these triumphs of erudition are 
simply flukes, merely sixpences found on the pavement? 
So, just as examples, I offer my two little contributions 
to the history of modern literature. 


The first concerns (as I conjecture) Isaac D’Israeli, » 


the compiler of the once popular ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature ’ and, of course (as the gossip-writers say), 
father of Benjamin Disraeli. An odd figure, not, with- 


out charm. His literary ambition was pronounced from . 


boyhood; indeed, it gave a good deal of trouble to 
his indulgent but orthodox family. And his biographer 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ states that his ‘‘ first appearance in 
print ’’ was a vindication of Dr. Johnson’s character 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in December, 1786, when 
Isaac was about twenty. Earlier that year he had 
written a curious letter to the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, 
a schoolmaster at Tunbridge whose name was well 
known at the time as a compiler of ‘‘ elegant extracts ”’ 
and useful moralizing essays for mildly thoughtful 
people, introducing himself in these terms : 


I am a young man who hath beat along the ocean of 
Letters with most miserable Pilots. . . . Fame introduced 
me to you. You came to me encircled by all her 
splendours, as (to continue the Metaphor) the Sun 
expands its volumes of light and illuminates the distant 
coast to the wearied Mariner. . . etc. 


—a style which he seems to have had ready to pass 
on, for even richer elaboration, to his famous son. But 
I am tempted to ask whether Isaac had not really 
appeared in print two years earlier, at the age of 
eighteen. For this reason: that when idly turning the 
pages of a publication styled The Wit’s Magazine, 
issued during 1784-85, my eye caught this pleasant 
announcement at the end of the April number, 1784: 


The SILVER MEDAL for the best original article in 
prose by a correspondent is this month adjudged to Mr. 
D’ISRAELI, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, 
author of the ‘ Account of the Family of Nonsense.’ 


Can this be the youthful Isaac? Anyone who knows 
where the family lived at that time can give a useful 
clue. The prize-winning article itself, I fear, is dull— 
a stiff little piece of sprightliness. Its style 1s very 
different from the letter to the Rev. Mr. Knox, but 
it might well be that young D’Israeli adapted his 
manner to his audience. 

Discovery No. 2: 

This again was sheer luck. A couple of days later, 
I had occasion to look up certain books in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. I filled up my slips, 
and sat patiently until the attendant arrived. Alas, a 


mistake! I had asked for books on Tractarianism, and 
I found myself with Mr. Benoni Lanctot’s ‘ Chinese. 
English Phrase Book for the Use of Merchants, 
Travellers and Families,’ published at San Francisco 
in 1867. This could not help me. But before | 
returned the book I thought I had better have a look 
at it; the subject seemed promising. Another mistake ! 
Mr. Lanctot’s phrases were dull and businesslike, his 
phonetics uninteresting. But there were a good many 
advertisement pages at the back of the book, which 
diverted me for a few minutes; for the ’Frisco of 
seventy years ago was a lively place. And it was 
here that I met my reward, in the form of a full- 
page advertisement, of the Union Business College and 
Telegraph Institute, 408 California Street. ‘‘ This 
institute,” said the prospectus, 
Is Designed to Prepare Boys and Men 
FOR BUSINESS PURSUITS, 
and to impart a thorough 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


It is conducted upon actual business principles. The 
student, upon entering the College, IS FURNISHED 
WITH A CAPITAL IN CASH AND MERCHANDISE, 
rents a place of business, opens an account with the 
bank, insures -his goods with the insurance office of the 
College, and enters upon the arena of business. 

He COMMENCES SPECULATION, carrying out all 
the details of trade—buying and selling goods, depositing 
in and checking from the bank, making and negotiating 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, etc., recording the trans- 
actions and keeping the books in a regular and scientific 
manner. From this he advances to other capacities, until 
he finally takes his position in the 

UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE BANK, 
a regularly established institution, complete in all its 
appointments, and having a circulation of 
ONE MILLION IN COLLEGE CURRENCY. 
This course saves from four to six weeks’ time in copying 
useless manuscripts. 


‘And a few remarks on Professor F. Seregni’s systema- 


tic instruction in penmanship are followed by the 
grim remark : 


There is no vacation, and students can enter upon any 
business day during the year. . . . Sessions day and 
evening. 

JAMES VINSONHALER, 
Principal 

Well, Professor Vinsonhaler’s institution not only 
struck me as a good example of the Squeers theory 
of education; it also seemed to strike some chord of 
memory... that college currency . . . California 
. . . yes—it all appears in the first chapter of R. L. 
Stevenson’s amusing romance, ‘ The Wrecker.’ There 
Stevenson, with his collaborator, Lloyd Osbourne, 
portrayed just such a place, the Muskegon Commercial 
Academy, they styled it: 


a fine, roomy establishment. . . and the pupils (from fifty 
to a hundred lads) were principally engaged in rooking or 
trying to rook one another for nominal sums in what was 
called ‘‘ college paper.’’ . . . We must keep books, and our 
ledgers were overhauled at the month’s end by the 
principal or his assistants. To add a spice of verisimili- 
tude, ‘‘ college paper ’’ (like poker chips) had an actual 
marketable value. It was bought for each pupil by 
anxious parents and guardians at the rate of one cent. for 
the dollar... . 


Looking back at which, I am tempted to ask whether 
this may not have been the institution Stevenson had 
in mind when he wrote ‘ The Wrecker.’ Perhaps 
there were others of the kind—the place certainly 
reflects a real enough phase of American life at the 
time which probably found frequent expression. But 
Vinsonhaler was evidently flourishing in 1867, and 
quite possibly survived until the date of Stevenson’s 
arrival in California—1879. Let the experts say. At 
any rate, here is my accidental contribution to 
Stevensoniana. 
Quincunx 
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NEW NOVELS 


Dumb Animal. By Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Grand Hotel. By Viki Baum (Translated by Basil 
Creighton). Bles. 7s. 6d. 


Laments for the Living. By Dorothy Parker. 
Longmans. 6s. 


Bread and Circuses. By Herbert Agar. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


Unwillingly to School. By Anne Allardice. Benn. 


7s. 6d. 
China Seas. By Crosbie Garstin. Chaito and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


PART from the two brief but strangely moving 
A ims that give the title to this book, the 

short stories in ‘ Dumb Animal’ are so many 
more amusing conversation pieces of the kind one has 
come to expect from the author of ‘ Before the Bom- 
bardment ’ and ‘ The Man who Lost Himself.” Mr. 
Sitwell, one feels, forgets to lose himself outside the 
field of controversy, and sometimes the derider of 
Philistines becomes unaccountably pointless and indis- 
criminate in his disparagement. 

But, for the most part, there is still such witty and 
acute sharp-shooting to be done against the tyrants of 
his youth, a sense of whose stertorous stupidity he 
makes us share, that this book might very well have 
been named ‘ The Bombardment Still Goes On.’ It is 
an uneven collection of longish stories, some almost 
entirely devoted to the exercise of his well-known 
descriptive powers, and others to his tenderly humorous 
talent as a raconteur. The nearest we get to some- 
thing creative is in those glimpses which he gives of 
the hidden feelings of his characters and of the humours 
and manners of his time. It is a drawing-room accom- 
plishment, one feels, not wrought with the tense urgency 
of striving for the necessities of life. But, after all, there 
is no reason why drawing-room wit should be ‘‘ racy of 
the soil.’”” As has been well said, it is in society that 
the Sitwells have performed a civilizing function. In 
drawing-rooms where art was once suspect it has now 
become almost compulsory ; though the Sitwells should 
not be held responsible for the extremes of the martinets 
of culture, for was it not the author of ‘ Dumb Animal ’ 
who once claimed that the English must truly be a 
musical nation since we cannot sustain the torture of 
Grand Opera? 

Moving-picture enthusiasts should welcome Viki 
Baum’s ‘‘ best seller,’’ for it is pure cinema, from its 
photographic wrapper to its neat final ‘‘ fade-out ” on 
the endlessly-revolving doors of the Grand Hotel. The 
author’s pen is used exactly like a camera, darting 
among the crowds, picking out individuals here and 
there, following them for a while through their lives, 
and all the time nosing out significant detail and cynical 
contrast. The resulting novel has a pattern which is 
almost too perfect, a rhythm and movement which make 
one feel that the pupil has bettered its instruction and 
ak if the films are not vivid in this way, they ought 


Busy crowds come and go in the lounge of Berlin’s 
luxury hotel. There is Grusinskaya the ballet dancer, 
famous, but getting now a little past her best days. 

ere, too, passes charming Baron Gaigern, who lives 

his wits and has an eye on the ballerina’s pearls. 
By the hall porter’s board Dr. Otternschlag, war- 
maimed and lonely, is going through his daily comedy 
of asking for letters which have never yet arrived. 
The revolving doors swing and discharge the shabby 

re of Kringelein, the little clerk from the provinces, 
who has been sentenced to death by his doctor and is 


determined to end his lifetime of poverty and fret with a 
few weeks’ rich experience. 

But Kringelein is to find that life never quite comes 
up to expectations and Dr. Otternschlag is to point 
the moral which is, perhaps, the book’s real theme : 


What do you do in a big hotel? Eat, sleep, lounge 
about, do business, flirt a little, dance a little, eh? Well, 
and what do you do in life? A hundred doors in one 
corridor and nobody knows a thing about his next-door 
neighbours. | When you leave, another arrives and takes 
your bed. Finito. 


It is not for any ‘‘ philosophy,’’ however, that one 
would recommend ‘ Grand Hotel ’ (indeed, it is remark- 
able how closely the book approaches banality, and 
escapes). Rather one would urge its vigorous life and 
its sensitive observation of human motives. 

If ‘ Grand Hotel’ may be related to the cinema, 
‘ Laments for the Living ’ would seem rather to derive 
from the stage, and from that section of it which gives 
us the ‘‘ slight impressions ”’ of real life in a series 
of fragmentary studies. The publishers declare that 
Miss Parker writes of life ‘‘ as Katherine Mansfield 
might have written, or as Miss Ruth Draper might 
talk,’’ but her method is, one feels, much nearer to 
Miss Draper’s than to the more sensitive art of the 
English writer. The implication of the book’s title is, 
perhaps, that when people are dead-and-alive it is more 
lamentable that they should be alive than that they 
should be dead. Miss Parker has certainly a remark- 
able gift for recording the inanities of conversation 
between trivial people; lovers on the verge of quarrel- 
ling, husbands and wives at the telephone or 
strenuously ‘‘ bright’’ young people making party 
smart-chat as dismal as any talkie ’’ repartee. It 
is all very neat and true to life; the metaphor here 
seems to be that the shooting is deadly on rather easy 
targets. 

Miss Parker writes of unpleasant people; Mr. Agar 
is concerned with rich but unhappy ones, searching for 
values in life and motives for living. His hero and 
heroine eventually discover ‘‘ firm ground on which to 
build ’’ (in the old days, one feels, they would have 
called it simply ‘‘ perfect love ’’) but not before they 
have together made a dash in the D. W. Griffith man- 
ner across cracking ice-floes. The first half of the book 
consists almost entirely of discussion which, however, 
never becomes trite and which, thoughtfully written, 
sheds a number of ideas as it proceeds. 

Miss Allardyce’s theme is that, in these days of 
crowded council buildings and overworked staffs, it is 
the teachers, and not the taught, who creep most un- 
willingly to school. She has a disturbing story to tell 
of an educational system under which children are 
badgered into doing dull work beyond their powers and 
which is administered by ‘‘ authorities ’’ who are un- 
intelligent even when they are efficient. 

Jane, Miss Allardyce’s school teacher heroine, has an 
inconclusive affair with a married Anglo-Catholic 
parson, whose habit of making love up to a point and 
then breaking off suddenly with the remark, ‘‘ I must 
get cool,’’ works havoc with his women admirers. 
Finally she deserts him and finds a new interest and 
happier work in a bookshop (a model one, surely, for 
she gets ‘‘ time off every day to read book reviews and 
literary supplements ’’). Readers who are tired of those 
facile novels so slickly manufactured by some of our 
more experienced authors will find ‘ Unwillingly to 
School’ a pleasantly well-told story, not the least of 
its attractions being that it would appear to have been 
drawn very accurately—and feelingly—from life. 

The world lost a good spinner of yarns when Crosbie 
Garstin died this year. ‘ China Seas,’ his last book, 
*is* characteristic, loosely written but easily read. It 
should make a definite appeal to everyone who enjoys 
hearing of that kind of manly, racy life which is 
traditionally led on board British merchantmen in 
Oriental waters. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. CHURCHILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


My Early Life: a Roving Commission. By 
Winston S. Churchill. Thornton Butterworth. 
21s. 


HE three-score years of Mr. Churchill’s life have 

been full beyond the common. When adventure 
has not come to him, he has gone to look for it, and 
seldom has his search been unrewarded. There has 
always been something of the bold buccaneer about him, 
and he has managed to convey a sense of this in the 
first volume of his autobiography, which carries the 
story to his entry into the House of Commons as 
Member for Oldham at the Khaki Election. 

A private school; then Harrow, Sandhurst, and the 
4th Hussars. There was trouble in Cuba in 1895: 
nothing would content him but that he should go there. 
What he set his heart on he generally contrived to 
achieve. He obtained permission, and was duly elated. 
‘* Here was a place where something would certainly 
happen. There I might leave my bones.’’ His reflec- 
tions were interrupted by the arrival of breakfast. 

Back to England. Then long leave, to arrange his 
affairs, for his regiment in the spring of 1896 was under 
orders for India, a plunge into London society, and 
then, southward-ho! He read much, and was greatly 
distressed to learn Macaulay’s opinion of his famous 
ancestor, the great Duke of Marlborough, and he 
regretted that there was no one at hand “ to tell me 
that this historian with his captivating style and 
devastating self-confidence was the prince of literary 
rogues, who always preferred the tale to the truth, and 


smirched or glorified great men and garbled documents © 


as they affected his drama.” Good-luck, backed by 
persistence, secured him permission to join the Mala- 
kand Field Force, and learnt something about cam- 
paigning on the Indian frontier. He made an 
unsuccessful effort to go with the expedition to Tirah 
Maidan; but it was thought time that he rejoined his 
regiment. Then the Sudan called him, but Kitchener 
would have none of him. However, Mr. Churchill 
worked the oracle, and was sent out, attached to the 
21st Lancers, arranging to act as a Special Corre- 
spondent for the Morning Post. ‘ 

Mr. Churchill found he could not afford the army, so 
he planned 1899 as follows: ‘‘ To return to India and 
win the Polo Tournament: to send in my papers, and 
leave the army : to relieve my mother from paying my 
allowance : and to look out for a chance to enter Parlia- 
ment.” For the next twenty years he worked on this 
programme, and maintained himself, and, later on, his 
family. 

Mr. Churchill stood for Oldham in the summer of 
1899, and was unsuccessful. At the urgent request of 
some of his supporters, he threw over the Clerical Doles 
Bill. This was a terrible mistake, for, as he learnt 
presently, ‘‘ It is not the slighest use defending govern- 
ment or parties, unless you defend the very worst thing 
about which they are attacked.’’ Disappointed, he 
looked out for something else to do, and so soon as 
the Boer ultimatum arrived, he was appointed principal 
War Correspondent of the Morning Post. He was 
captured. When the Boer Generals visited England to 
ask for some loan or assistance on behalf of their 
devastated country, he was introduced at a private 
luncheon to Botha. He related the story of his capture. 
‘* Don’t you recognize me?’’ said the General. ‘‘ I 
was that man. It was I who took you prisoner.” 
Such things only happen in fiction or to a Churchill. 
Having been captured, the next step was to get free. 
That, of course, is what happened in this case: but 
the Boers had their revenge: they only offered £25 
for him dead or alive. 

Sir Redvers Buller asked questions about the con- 
ditions in the Transvaal, and then asked if he could do 


anything for him, receiving the unexpected reply that 
the young man would like a commission in one of the 
irregular corps that were being organized on all sides, 
This was awkward. ‘‘What about poor old Borthwick?” 
asked the General; then, after reflection, ‘‘ All right,” 
he said, ‘‘ you can have a commission in Bungo’s 
regiment. You will have to do as much as you can 
for both sides. But you will get no pay for ours,” 
(‘‘ Bungo,” it may be mentioned, was Colonel Byng, 
now Lord Byng of Vimy.) Of course, the offer was 
accepted. 

When Mr. Churchill returned he received the 
warmest of welcomes on all sides. Oldham, the seat 
of his defeat, almost without distinction of party, 
accorded him a triumph. He stood again at the 
Khaki Election and was elected to the House of 
Commons by 230 votes. That able tactician, Mr, 
Balfour, at once asked him to come to Manchester and 
speak for him that afternoon. 

A lecture-tour at home and in America followed, 
frankly in pursuit of money, and the harvest reaped 
was about ten thousand pounds. Then in Febru 
Mr. Churchill took his seat in the House of Commons. 
Four days later he rose to address the House. Mr, 
Lloyd George spoke just before him, and Mr. Churchill, 
prompted by the long-experienced Parliamentarian, 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, suggested an opening to 
the novice: ‘‘ You might say, ‘ instead of making his 
violent speech without moving his moderate amend- 
ment, he had better have moved his moderate amend- 
ment without making his violent speech.’ ’’ 

This volume closes with the author on the threshold 
of his political career : the subsequent volumes, which 
will carry on the story of this interesting career, will 
be awaited with eagerness. Many men have done 
things, many others have written about things; but 
few have been given the gift to write well and vividly 
about their own achievements. 

Lewis MELVILLE 


THE REAL 
STANLEY 
BALDWIN 


“ The fuckiest of 
incompetent politicians 
or the subtlest of com: 
petent statesmen?....” 


By 
WICKHAM STEED 


“The riddle of a public character has 
seldom been more engagingly set before 
its contemporaries than in = —— 


“Mr. Wickham Steed has produced an 
extremely able and well-written study of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin.”’ Morning Post. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE POOR 


The Age of the Chartists. By J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond. Longmans. tas. 6d. 


N history as written until the day before yesterday the 

Chartists figure as a mob of madmen. No other 
view of them could, indeed, be taken by a generation 
which held that everything, at all events in Britain, 
happened inevitably for the best. Even now, with 
the gilt off the Victorian gingerbread, the tendency 
is rather to apologize for those who tried and failed 
to arrest the current of social evolution than to present 
their case. Nobody can read Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
chapters on the state of the towns and the battle for 
public health without horror at the wrongs suffered 
by one of Disraeli’s two nations during the ‘thirties 
and forties of the last century. Yet one may peruse 
the whole volume without gathering that the Chartist 
movement had any preciser object than escape from 
conditions which could not seemingly be worsened. 

Most modern reformers feel, perhaps, embarrass- 
ment when confronted with the ghosts of such as were 
Cobbett, Oastler, Stephens and O’Connor. On the 
one hand, they must acknowledge them as precursors 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


NOVELS 


THIRD IMPRESSION 


BUT NOT FOR LOVE 


By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


“Her narrative gift never fails her . . . I 
can say wholeheartedly that the book ought 
to be read. I can say, indeed, that if you 
once start it you will read it.”"—GERALD 
GOULD (Observer). “‘ Mrs. Kean Seymour 
has a flair amounting to genius for portray- 
ing the young modern woman, and in 
Vickey Jardine she has surpassed herself.” — 
John o’ London’s Weekly. swift and skilful 
narrative, full of talk and dramatic incident.” 
—The Times. “‘ The most engaging of all 


r Mrs. Seymour’s novels . . . exceedingly 
) in the struggle for justice for the under dog; on the 3 
other, they are painfully aware of them as champions -"—RALPH STRAUS 
‘ of reaction. | Because among prophets and leaders of (Sunday Times). 
} the Chartist agitation some were Radicals and some 
were Tories, their followers can plausibly be depicted RECOMMENDED 
| as straying hither-thither with no notion of direction. 
h Actually, their goal was for a while at least fixed and BY THE BOOK GUILD 
ll plain. As the French had attacked the Bastille, so did 
e our people prepare for assault upon those Bastilles THE M AN WHO 
t which were the first gifts of the reformed House of 
y Commons to the voteless masses. ‘‘ What am I to 


MADE GOTTLIEB 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


get by it?’’ was, according to Francis Place, a work- 
man’s invariable question if a measure affecting the 


community was proposed to him. The Poor Law of 
1834 provided politicians with a ready answer. If 
the workman cared little for the franchise and less 
for payment of members or for annual parliaments, he 
could be warmed to enthusiasm for them when they 
were presented to him as means to an end, and that 
end restoration of his right to relief in poverty without 
incarceration in the new gaol built by Lord John Russell 
on the plan of Parson Malthus. 

The report upon the Andover Union scandal, quoted 
by the Hammonds, survives to show that the work- 
house was sometimes a hell on earth. Paupers fought 
among themselves for the marrow and gristle to be 
found in the putrefying bones it was their task to crush. 
When “‘ one person in every seven was a pauper,” 
and the whole proletarian population consisted of 
potential paupers, it was futile to argue that the 
Statute, denounced by Stephens as ‘“‘ a law of devils,” 
was economically sound and thoroughly progressive. 
Only as it became evident that no Government dared 
fully to enforce the detested Act did popular fury begin 
towane. But, by then, the poor had been mobilized for 
action, and they still had bitter grievances, though 
chafing at none as at the menace of the workhouse. 
Why there was no real insurrection is partly explained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their chapter on the 
‘Duel of Landlord and Manufacturer.’ Chartism 
spluttered out on Kennington Common in 1848 because 
Some years earlier its force and fire had been captured 
by Bright and Cobden for the Anti-Corn Law League. 

et, had the Tory leaders or any considerable section 
of their party used the offered opportunity, proletarian 
Support might as easily have been theirs. ‘‘ Cheap 

” was a good cry, but not necessarily more potent 
than ‘“‘ shorter hours * or ‘‘ better wages.’’ A crusade 
for throne and cottage against factory and bourgeois 
parliament lay, however, right outside Peel’s range of 
inclinations. Even ‘ Young England ’ at the crucial 
moments lacked the courage of its professions. Though 


Author of “ The Pool,” etc. RALPH 
STRAUS (Sunday Times): “ His new 
novel confirms my belief that in him we 
have a writer of very real distinction .. . 
I enjoyed every word of his story.” 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM (Boo 
Guild): “This is an interesting and 
—- story of a rather unusual 


THE BOOK SOCIETY’S 


CHOICE FOR OCTOBER 


MOSAIC 


By G. B. STERN’ 


Author of “ Tents of Israel,” “A ty 
was King,” etc. HUGH WALPOLE : “Is, 
I think, the best that she has yet written.” 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR: “An 
amazingly vivid and entertaining study in 
high comedy.” REBECCA WEST : “ This 
seems to me by far the finest book G. B. Stern 
has written.” 


GIVE HIM THE 
EARTH 


By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


Author of “ Troubadour.” “A well-knit 
story . . . with talent enough for two.”— 
Yorkshire Post. “In his second novel Mr. 
Croft-Cooke shows an expected maturity 
and a wider range of experience*than in his 
Troubadour.” —G.K.’s Weekly. 
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Disraeli could think of joining with banded and dis- 
banded Chartists to stem the industrial revolution, the 
Young Englanders, in a Young Irelander’s words, had 
‘* very gentlemanly clothes,’’ and, perhaps for fear of 
soiling them, proffered sympathy instead of alliance 
to the labourers and mechanics of the smoking towns. 
D. WILLouGHBY 


A GERMAN ON ART 


Die Kunst. By Broder Christiansen. 
Verlag, Buchenbach i Br. 1930. 


Felsen 


OOD books—at least, short good books—on Art 

are few and far between; rarer, perhaps, in 
German than in English. To achieve something like 
a convincing and effective theory, even if it is only 
temporary, is a work which deserves some congratu- 
lation. The present book is short, a mere 260 pages; 
it is free from the nebulousness or wordiness which 
is the curse of too many such works; it runs easily 
and yet succeeds in going deep. It would probably 
be worth translating if a translator could cope with 
the few but important coinages of the author. 

There is much good stuff scattered about and 
several individual chapters are really amazingly illum- 
inating : notably the last one or two, on Tragedy and 
on Art and God. It would almost be safe to say 
that the reason why the book is a success is because 
the author was not quite sure when he started what 
exactly he was going to say; but like some uncon- 
scious force of nature which seems only to be fumbling 
until we see the completed form, he found an organic 
whole taking on its shape beneath his hand. To 
tackle any problem which deals with what is living 
we must ourselves have the unconscious dynamism 
which works in harmony with the dynamic quality of 
the whole. For art, as was once obscurely remarked, 
does tell us the meaning of the universe. 

If a reader approached this book hoping to find 
within some yard measure with which to distinguish 
good art from art, he would certainly be disappointed : 
as every such reader is bound to be in every book. 
The only yard measure lies in the observer, and if it 
is not active within him he may have certain feelings 
about a work of art, but they will of necessity be 
incoherent and often unsound. Yet we cannot nowa- 
days, if ever men have been, rest content with the 
contemplation of a work of art without at least trying 
to find out why it moves us and why we should give 
art the place it traditionally has. The academic 
psychologists and philosophers. will help little: either 
the value of art must be denied by them altogether 
or the life of it killed off by the intellectual analysis. 
Which is why this particular work deserves attention ; 
it analyses without killing and affirms in an almost 
startling way the value of art for humanity. 

In some form or other rhythm must stand as the 
base of the structure. But rhythm may be of manifold 
kinds and even a list of ‘‘ good’’ rhythms would 
not take us far towards the understanding why rhythm 
is so necessary. Christiansen shows very clearly how 
it is that the poet or painter or sculptor produces his 
effects, by means of balance, but above all, by what 
he calis the ‘‘ Spannungsbau,’’ the structure built up 
by some kind of reciprocal tensions. By these means 
the artist expresses himself in relation both to space 
and time, and yet somehow gets beyond them; the 
‘* Spannung ”’ and ‘“* Lésung,” the tension and release 
of tension, are the method of every artist to use rhythm 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write 
their letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 


pressure on space compels us also to request that they 


keep their letters as short as possible. 
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for his purpose, which is always the same—to reveal] 
to us some new truth, or vision, of the universe. 

So it comes about that there is no necessary con. 
nexion between content and meaning. The grammar 
or vocabulary may be of little apparent significance, but 
the ideal meaning vital. Not only is the “§ 
nungsbau ”’ important from the analytical point of 
view, but it has an effect which is inaccessible to 
ordinary intellectual ideas. Every colour or form or 
sound, every juxtaposition of these, has a tone quality 
which is entirely independent of its physical aspect; 
it is not folly to talk of warm colours or grey sounds, 
and the artist has an insight, denied to most of us, to 
bring back the unity of all the various manifestations 
of the significant. The truth of this view is empha. 
sized by the fact that the static analysis on the basis 
of Christiansen’s ideas coincides with the dynamic 
teleological interpretation which, after all, is the only 
possible one. 

It would be easy to quote sentences or passages, but 
they would suffer too much from the uprooting, 
Perhaps the following gives some idea of the style 
and attitude of the whole: ‘‘ We have our answer 
to our question; art gives us free play in a life near 
to God. It supposes an urge of man upward, whether 
he is aware of it or not, and for the moment of its 
play it satisfies the urge. . . . But what is the meaning 
of art to God? Think how art arises. ‘It is not the 
artist that makes it; in all essentials he is but mouth- 
piece or like a pregnant animal, save that there the 
unending series of births is repeated whereas in art 
we have each time a new creation. The same power 
which created the stars in heaven created the legend 
of the Nibelungs. . . . Do we not then reach the 
mystic conclusion that art is to God what play is to 
men; a play in which He trains His forces for the 
creation of new possibilities in the harder material 
of nature ?”’ 


PLOT! 


by Frep Tarr 7s. 6d. net. 
Those who like romance in historical setting will find 
pa = this romance of an almost forgotten period, 
worked out in one of the most beautiful settings of old 
Northumbria, 


A CHOSEN FEW 
FROM ABRAHAM TO GLADSTONE 
Six-Score Vignettes in Verse. With Notes by 
CHARLES BARTON 7s. 6d. net. 
A gift book with dignity and charm. 
RIPPLES ON THE POOL 
REFLECTIONS AND APHORISMS 
by D. D. Rosertson Laine. Is. net. 
A stimulating collection of original aphorisms which 
will appeal to those who appreciate sensitive inde- 
pendence of thought. 


THE UNKNOWN SEL 
by Georc Groppeck, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
A new psychological approach to the problems of Life 
with special reference to disease. 


SCRAPS 
by M.B., Oxon. 6s, net. 
i if put together, may give some 


or THE DESTINY OF CITIES 
by Paut Banks, 38. 6d, net. 
Results of journeying about England, contrasting the 
worry and anxiety existing in towns and villages with 
the gay irresponsibility in London. 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE TRAPPISTS 


The Thundering Abbot: Armand de Rancé, 
Reformer of La Trappe. By Henri Bremond. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 


7s. 6d 


HIS is an arresting work of great. interest to the 

psychologist. Monsieur Bremond has a com- 
manding position in France, not merely as a writer 
of most distinguished prose but as the historian who 
has revealed, recreated, that intense religious life of 
seventeenth-century France that was for so long for- 
gotten, if not unknown. Those absorbing and end- 
less volumes, ‘ Histoire Littéraire due Sentiment 
Religieux en France,’ give an idea, but only an idea, 
of the depth and richness of that life. The intensity 
is sometimes shocking to the cold-blooded reader, but 
it shows at least the limitations of a conventional history 
which portrayed the century merely as one given over 
to worldliness, ambition and war. De Rancé, the 
famous Reformer of the monastery of La Trappe, was 
one of the remarkable figures of the time. Rich, 
worldly to the point of licence, converted by some 
dreadful event connected with the death of the duchesse 
de Montbazon, ‘‘ la plus belle du monde,’’ Reformer 
and recreator of a great religious order, vociferous 
assailer of corruption wherever he thought he saw 
it, of a terrible austerity of life, he was revered by 
many as a saint, but as many doubted. There have been 
few lives of Rancé and they not critical. Monsieur 
Bremond has brought all his subtlety and wit to the 
task and the result is this absorbing and terrible study. 
Chapter by chapter the ambiguities are clarified, the 
veils withdrawn, the epithet led up to but never pro- 
nounced. It is a triumphant analysis of character, but 
not everyone will welcome it as the character of Rancé. 
“Great bursts of activity—heroic or merely uproarious 
—alternating with fits of sheer boredom: in that 


phrase you have the life of our monk.’’ ‘‘ Whether as 
penitent or as sinner he desires pre-eminence.’”’ He 
sought a director and could not find one—‘‘ not, be it 
noted, that there was any dearth of saints at the time, 
but Rancé could never find any, save in history.’”’ A 
not insignificant detail is the fact that Antoine, his 
valet, violent and hostile to monks, after a storm 
of anger refused to leave his master and took the 
habit. ‘‘It is a miracle of divine grace—ecce nova 
facio omnia—but still more a miracle of Rancé’s 
personality, and one which gives endless food for 
thought to the biographer of this astonishing man— 
disconcerting, contradictory, at once attractive and 
repellent.’’ Disconcerting and contradictory the 
whole story certainly is. He had never learnt to obey, 
yet ruled all his life; in his solitude he knew every- 
thing and was the self-appointed judge of everyone. 
He castigated the Jesuits for their casuistry, Bene- 
dictines for their learning, Carthusians for their 
alleged relaxations, Fénelon for his Quietism, the 
Pope for his lack of appreciation for the Reform. In 
each and every case Rancé was wrong: history and 
sound sense have long proclaimed it, yet he achieved. 
a unique position. Even the saintly and learned 
Mabillon stood hardly a chance against him. Then 
there is the sinister and distressing story of his 
secretary, Monsieur Maine: perhaps the true signific- 
ance and horror of this can only be appreciated by 
those who have shared in a community life. Was 
he a Pharisee? Monsieur Bremond says, ‘‘ This 
penitential beating of one’s neighbour’s breast is one 
of the regular resorts of the Pharisee. Stricken with 
a kind of spiritual squint, he sees his own sins with his 
left eye, the sins of others with his right. Why must 
I have always to reiterate—almost on every page— 
that Rancé was not a Pharisee?’’ But after all, in 
spite of all, ‘La Trappe’ endures. It has become, 
it still is, the synonym for heroic prayer and penance. 
Rancé re-created La Trappe. FRancis HEATHCOTE 
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AN UNVARNISHED BURNS 


The Life of Robert Burns. By Catherine Carswell. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


HE body-snatchers of biography have not neglected 

Robert Burns, though their motive has been mostly 
the genteel one of destroying records of which they dis- 
approved, of correcting (by mutilation) references in 
letters or lines in poetry that fell below their conception 
of the poet’s dignity, in order to make a poet of the 
people and a man of primitive instincts as nearly as 
respectable a figure as his life and his writings would 
permit. There have also been men of genius who have 
recoiled from parts of Burns, who has had to fill the 
difficult role of being unmistakably a man of the people 
(with their weaknesses no less than their virtues) and 
the national poet of Scotland. The memory of a man 
so vital and so famous has inevitably become a national 
cult, and yet Burns can never fill the part of a con- 
ventional hero. We who are born on the south of the 
Tweed must feel that the final biography of Burns 
could only have been written by a man of the people, 
and though such a one has produced an autobiography 
before now, where is such to be found in the ranks of 
biographers? The chance was missed; the sophisti- 
cated made hay of the poet’s papers; and now comes 
Mrs. Carswell, disclaiming any desire to ‘‘ make allow- 
ances ’’ and dedicating her book to the anti-respectable 
D. H. Lawrence. Luckily, being a Scotswoman, she 
cannot be accused of foreign presumption ; but nonethe- 
less she may catch it, for at heart, I fear, plain speak- 
ing is still unpopular in print. 

Her attempt could not have been made without fresh 
material to work upon. The chief of this is the forth- 
coming edition of Burns’s Letters now in preparation by 
Professor De Launcey Ferguson, to be published shortly 
by the Oxford University Press. This, ‘‘ the first com- 
plete and accurate text,’’ she has studied in proof, and 
other sidelights have emerged which Mrs. Carswell has 
gathered together. From such sources, new and old, 
she has woven a fresh narrative, and she presents 
her conclusions with no more references than are 
essential. The reconstructions that she has made affect 
mainly Burns’s life at Irvine, the correspondence with 
Clarinda (Mrs. McLehose) in which the dates, and con- 
sequently the order of the letters are here altered, and 
the poet’s quarrel with Mrs. Walter Riddell. On many 
smaller points, such as the publication of his poems 
after he had arranged to sail to Jamaica, she argues 
against some accepted opinions, and she slurs over no- 
thing that concerns his many love-affairs. The result 
is an unvarnished portrait, and her attitude can be 
summarized in her sentence: ‘‘ to lack sympathy with 
Burns is to lack sympathy with mankind.”’ 

Just as the Christian religion rose on the ruin of 
Paganism, so the natural man is pagan still, and this 
is most obviously true of country people. The word 
‘* paganus ”’ itself means rustic, and one would oppose 
the phrase anima naturaliter pagana to the more 
famous saying if the term ‘‘ soul’’ meant the same 
thing to pagan as to Christian people. Thus a man 
like Burns appeals to an instinct in all of us which no 
orthodox argument can justify. To be comfortable in 
our affection for him we must adopt a pagan standard. 
This can be expressed shortly in the axiom of a modern 
Hellenist : ‘‘ manliness is more important than purity, 
and purity is not necessary to manliness.’’ Just because 
the pagan instinct endures while the Christian ideal is 
current, biographers have halted between two opinions 
about Burns. D. H. Lawrence, no doubt, saw in Burns 
a man born free, whereas Lawrence himself was trying 
desperately to recover that simplicity, and himself 
remained an uncomfortable public schoolboy to the last. 
Mrs. Carswell sums up the life of Burns as follows : 


Robert’s spine had been bent by excessive labour and 
insufficient food at a tender age; his instincts had been 


thwarted by a crippling moral code, and his mind had been 
misled by a spurious culture. Yet, as much by the futility 
as by the violence of his struggle, as much by his defeat as 
his mastery of untoward surroundings, as much by his 
lapses as by his aspiration, he extracted the vital elements 
from a forbidding soil. 


His verses, she says, after his experiences at Irvine 
** declared for Richard Brown and his like, the coarse, 
sweet, unconverted old Scotland, as against the care. 
burdened, rigid-thinking, suppressed-emotional Scot- 
land of Lochlie.’’ To the moment when he became a 
father, ‘‘ on the birth of little black-eyed bastard 
Lizzie,’ Mrs. Carswell traces the ‘‘ turning-point of his 
life ’’ and the ‘‘ beginning of his conscious career as a 
poet.’’ For this view there is much to be said, and from 
it flows her whole biography. Let us now hear Burns 
on himself : 

I believe a careless, indolent attention to economy 
is almost inseparable from a poetic turn. . . . It is not easy 
to imagine a more helpless state than his whose poetic 
fancy unfits him for the world, and whose character as a 


scholar gives him some pretensions to the politeness of life 
—yet is as poor as I am. 


Conjugal love is a passion which I deeply feel, and 
highly venerate; but somehow it does not make such a 
figure in poesy as that other species of passion. 

_The figure that remains with us from this sympathetic 
biography is that of a peasant born with the aristocratic 
temper, who should either have been a small laird with 
enough land to give him leisure for writing since he 
ever scorned the mercenary marketing of his verse, or 
else a wandering beggar, equally care-free, at the 
opposite extreme of society. His final post as an 
exciseman would have satisfied him if promotion had 
come soon enough, for he had administrative gifts and 
therefore enjoyed their exercise. The polite world, 
which greeted him as the sensation of a season, 
neglected (as it was bound to neglect) a glorious 
Opportunity, and the poet, who soon took its measure, 
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transcended his own circle without being admitted to 
that into which his genius had forced its way. _ It 
was a cruel fate, since he had no instinct for farming 
and was badly advised at a crisis in his life by an old 
and trusted friend. He survived the ordeal of Edinburgh 
better than anyone could have foreseen, but his 
influential friends, when their chance came, headed 
him off to another impossible farm, and he received no 
official post in the excise till it was virtually too late. 
The flaws in his character are not concealed by Mrs. 
Carswell, but they are not those which more con- 
ventional biographers have hid. Her portrait is alive, 
consistent, and in character with Burns’s own remarks : 
a character shocking to the conventional but true, we 
must agree, to human nature. 

Since we are conventional ourselves, at the end of 
the story we have to ask what we think of such a life 
and such a man. Did his nature, his passions, and 
their consequences harm others and himself; or, on a 
final view, are the vitality of that life and its effect upon 
others sufficient to convict his judges of superficiality ? 
The woman whom Burns eventually married seems to 
supply the answer. Jean loved him; Jean excused him ; 
Jean received, without self-sacrifice, his natural children. 
A poet of the people wisely married a woman of the 
people, and only by the attitude of the class to which he 
belonged can his life and his habits be judged. Mrs. 
Carswell has done her best to identify herself with their 
point of view, and the result is an appealing and 
unvarnished biography, the substance of which is 
better than its prose. 


OsBERT BuRDETT 


SOVIET INDUSTRY 


Russia’s Productive System. By Emile Burns. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


: ime is a careful and methodical survey of the 
result of thirteen years of economic organization 
in Soviet Russia. Its purpose, that is to say, is to 
describe in detail the present system of production and 
distribution of food, raw materials, and finished goods ; 
to review the successive stages of development of the 
system, beginning with the formal nationalization of 
the land and the expropriation and tentative nationaliza- 
tion of large-scale industry immediately after the 
Revolution of October, 1917, and ending with the 
present phase of achievement under the Five-Year 
Plan; and to show the system actually at work in the 
case of the oil industry, textile factories, transport, 
the collective farms, and so on. Mr. Burns’s Com- 
munist sympathies are sufficiently evident, not least 
of all in his silence with regard to labour conditions on 
the one hand and actual consumption on the other; 
but on the whole they seldom obtrude on the details 
of his economic analysis. He is concerned with the 
technical complexities of the system, not with the 
political philosophy on which it is based or the type of 
dictatorship which enables it to be administered. His 
k is for the expert economist ‘and the student 
of economic practice rather than for the critic of 
Communism or the enthusiast of economic theory. 
_ It owes its existence, of course, to the fact that the 
internal political structure of the U.S.S.R. compels it 
to pursue an almost entirely self-supporting economic 
policy, and to the additional fact that every type of 
economic activity in the country is—in theory—part of 
4 co-ordinated and highly intricate scheme of reorgani- 
zation. A score of volumes devoted to the ‘ pro- 
ductive system ’’ in this country would in all prob- 
ability still leave an enormous amount to be said, but 
centralization of economic authority in Soviet 
Russia allows Mr. Burns to present a fairly compre- 
hensive, though by no means exhaustive, sketch of 
economic system within the covers of a single 
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volume. As regards the character of the various con- 
trolling bodies in industry, for instance, his informa- 
tion is in effect only a description of the interlocking 
of the Communist Party machine with the administra- 
tive machinery of production. It is the same with his 
account of the functions of the Supreme Economic, 
Council, the organization of the State Trusts and 
Syndicates, the Co-operative contribution to industry : 
the point to bear in mind in every case is that the 
principle at work is only a translation into economic 
terms of the political goal the dictatorship has set itself. 
Apart, indeed, from the annual increase of population 
of from 3 to 3$ millions and the land hunger which 
neither Communism nor any other panacea can appease 
in a predominantly agricultural Russia (Mr. Burns, 
incidentally, has no reference to either fact), almost 
every major economic problem in Russia in recent 
years has arisen, when it was not due to bad harvests, 
from the practical interpretation of Marxian ideology 
—that is, from the dislocation caused by applying 
a doctrinaire theory of society to contemporary 
economic conditions. 

On the purely productive side of Russian industry 
and agriculture Mr. Burns is well informed and 
illuminating. It is with regard to distribution and 
consumption that one would have welcomed fuller 
information. There is nothing in the book to suggest 
the scarcity of bare necessities, the shortage of manu- 
factured goods, the stringent rationing in the towns 
and the privation in the villages. | The Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies undoubtedly exist, but exactly 
what do they consume? Mr. Burns has nothing to say 
of the sacrifices demanded of the peasantry in the 
interests of future industrial development, or of the 
sacrifices demanded of the town proletariat in the 
interests of intensive cultivation of the land. The main 
problem in Russia to-day is the extent to which the 
Bolshevist leaders, while attempting to consolidate a 
Communist order of society, can compel an unwilling 
people to go on shouldering their burdens for the sake 
of problematical gains in the future. How much 
further want and hardship, in fact, how much more 
iron ‘‘ discipline,’? can be imposed upon the masses, 
more particularly the peasantry, without danger to 
the State? The progress of industry under the Five- 
Year Plan will not provide the whole answer, but it 
will be a pretty good test of Bolshevist aspirations. 


ETHICS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


New Testament Ethics. By C. A. Anderson Scott. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1929. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 5s. 

Ethical Principles in Theory and Practice. By 
Hans Dreisch. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
OR the layman, and anyone who wishes to begin 
the study of ethics and especially the view of prin- 

ciples of conduct taken from the standpoint of a con- 

vinced Christian, there could hardly be a better work 
than these somewhat slight, though very clearly 
presented, Hulsean Lectures of 1929. Dr. Anderson 

Scott’s name is a sufficient guarantee that this difficult 

subject is handled with sympathy and with all the 

thoroughness that is possible in a short space. At 

a time when some of the most difficult problems of 

human behaviour are pressing upon the world with 

an urgent demand for solution, it is natural that all 
serious-minded men should be driven to examine their 
first principles and to draw, afresh, conclusions from 
them. Dr. Scott finds in Christ Himself the source 
of authority: ‘‘ There is a sense in which Christ 
becomes for those who commit themselves to Him in 
faith an absolute authority. . . but on examination 
this proves to be the authority not of His recorded 
words but of His Spirit.’’ And again, ‘‘ The portrait 


of His character. . . becomes our moral guide, the 
ideal not as an object of admiration merely, but as the 
living force of personality entering into our conscioys. 
ness and directing our wills. We call it His Spirit.” 
He has not the space to work out his ideas about the 
reply of the Christian to some of the more baffii 
questions of the day. But there is a very useful dis. 
cussion of the method of reading Christ’s teaching, 
and a definite warning against the pitfalls of literalism, 
It would clear up some very loose and rather cloudy 
thinking if Christian Ethics were only considered after 
a careful reading of the earlier chapters of this book 
together with Dr. Gore’s ‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’ There 
is more ‘‘ art ”’ in the New Testament, than has always 
been divined, and perhaps the most useful service Dr, 
Scott renders here is to warn Christians (and others) 
against the ‘‘ leaven of the Scribes ’’ which persists 
in seeing in Christianity a new ‘‘ Law of the Letter,” 
though, doubtless, Streeter’s ‘ Reality ’ and the late 
Dr. Burney’s ‘ The Poetry of Our Lord’ will, in 
time, help thoughtful people generally to make a better 
use of the New Testament. 

There are, however, Christian and non-Christian 
thinkers who will find Dr. Scott’s work inadequate 
from another point of view. For them it hardly seems 
sufficient to leave people with the Spirit of Jesus to 
guide them. Something more is required, something 
which, while it does not ape the worse type of Jesuit 
casuistry, yet is of the nature of close reasoning 
according to the theory, possibly, of Probabilism. For 
these people, Dr. Hans Dreisch’s book will be of real 
use. It is written with great clarity of thought and 
expression and the translation is as good. We need 
only think of a great problem like that of birth control 
(and, indeed, the allied problems of population, sub- 
sistence, war and the rest) to realize how the men 
and women of this generation have in a certain sense 
to construct a morality of their own. Dr. Dreisch’s 
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name requires no recommendation. He begins ‘ Ethical 
Principles’ with a prolegomena of great value on 
the theory of Ethics and the problem of their appli- 
cation. Perhaps it is because he is less ‘‘ tied ’’ to 
the New Testament that he is able to approach 
the recalcitrant problems of the day more freely 
than Dr. Scott. His point of view, though not 
Christian, is, nevertheless, religious. And it may be 
that when books such as these and others like them 
have done their work, it will be found that the basis 
of ‘‘ the New Morality ” is substantially Christian, 
and that we shall have learnt once more that ‘‘ the 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder who bringeth forth out of his treasures 
things new and old.’’ It is interesting to see that 
these writers share with Dr. Kenneth Kirk, the 
Anglican Reader in Moral Theology at Oxford, a firm 
belief in the supremacy of the individual conscience. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Aleyone. By Eden Phillpotts. Benn. 6s. 

THIS is another of Mr. Phillpotts’s delightful classi- 
cal fantasies, in which his detached satiric observation 
of men and things is veiled in a gentle allegory which 
strikes without wounding. Its hero is a minor poet 
who believes himself a major; its heroine an Oread 
who consents for love of him to live in Athenian society 
and wear clothes; while two friends of the hero play 
chorus. The impact of candid if loving criticism on 
the poet’s self-sufficiency enhances the fragility of the 
union between mortal and immortal, and Pan, as the 
deus ex machina, brings about a solution gratifying to 
everyone concerned. For our own part, we prefer the 
Mr. Phillpotts of these stories to any of his other 
avatars—poet, playwright, or even novelist. ‘ Alcyone ’ 
shall stand on our shelves beside the ‘ Twilight of the 
Gods.’ 


Sexual Life in Ancient India. By J. J. Meyer. 
Two vols. Routledge. 36s. 

THIS is a selection from the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana of passages showing the attitude taken in 
the ancient India of these epics to women in their 
various relations of maiden, wife, and mother. The 
passages chosen are illuminating; motherhood and 
potential motherhood are normally the only important 
things to be considered in a woman’s life once her 
sexual life is possible. ‘*‘ Normally,’’ we say, be- 
cause stories of romantic love are to be found in num- 
bers, but it is only as a mother that a woman can enter 
into the full esteem of those around her. The trans- 
lation seems, without reference to the German edition, 
competent ; and Professor Meyer has completely revised 
his text and enlarged it in various ways. The subject 
is treated in a purely scientific spirit, and its bearings 
on recent discussions are not more than indicated to 
the reader. 


The Archeology of Middlesex and London. By 
C. E. Vulliamy. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

THIS is the first volume of a series of County 
Archeologies under the general editorship of Mr. T. D. 
Kenrick, and it is one which every Londoner interested 
in the past of his city should possess. It is a most 
valuable and complete account of all the traces of 
human occupation left from the old Stone Age to the 
Norman Conquest, with references to the various 
collections where they may be seen, and with numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. The average reader will 
be mainly interested in the chapters dealing with 
Roman and Saxon London. A Roman road was dis- 
covered in 1834 ten feet below the present Goldhawk 
Road in Shepherd’s Bush, and this gives some guide 
as to the depth at which Roman remains may be found 
in Middlesex. Mr. Vulliamy adheres to Haverfield’s 
conclusion that London lay waste for a hundred years 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


THOMAS COCHRANE 
1oth Earl of Dundonald 
by 
E. G. TWITCHETT 
In this book the thrilling career of Admiral Lord 


Cochrane is related for the first time authorita- 
tively and in full. 


about 18s. net 


SLIGO 
by 
JACK B. YEATS 

the books which, this 
month or any other, will receive two-column 
reviews.”—T. EARLE WELBY. 


6s. net 


SCRUTINIES Vol. 2 
b 
VARIOUS WRITERS 


Vol. 1 criticised writers whose reputations were 
in the main earned before the war. This volume 
studies those of later growth, including T. S. 
ELIOT, ALDOUS HUXLEY, JAMES JOYCE, 
D. H. LAWRENCE, etc. 


7s. 6d. net 


YOFUKU 
or JAPAN IN TROUSERS 
by 
SHERARD VINES 


Author of ‘“‘ Humours Unreconciled ” 
7s. 6d. net 


FICTION 
PARADOX KING 


ONE HAS BEEN HONEST 
b 
F. G. FISHER 
75. Gd. net 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MURDER 


by 
ROSA and DUDLEY LAMBERT 
Authors of “‘ Monsieur Faux Pas ” 
7s. 6d. net 


WISHART & COMPANY 
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till it was reoccupied towards the end of the sixth 
century. Rome has only been unoccupied a week since 
its foundation. London Stone rather puzzles the author ; 
it is a soft, friable oolite, and cannot be prehistoric; 
it may be Roman, or it may be medieval in date. Its 
first mention is in Holinshed, when Jack Cade struck 
it with his staff. There are a hundred other points 
as interesting as this where Mr. Vulliamy is a safe 
guide, and we can only repeat that no Londoner or 
student of archeology should be without his valuable 
book. 


King Henry the Rake. 
Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


THIS study of Henry VIII’s amours is in the 
familiar manner of those modern biographies which 
are written as if they were novels. A good part of the 
book is made up of conversations invented by the 
author, and there are, of course, plenty of dots. No 
doubt biographies can and should be made as interest- 
ing as novels, but the way to do it is surely not to 
turn a biography half-way into a novel, so that it is 
difficult to tell which it is meant to be. If a writer 
finds that he cannot work up the original material 
into a sufficiently vivid picture it is useless for him 
to rely upon such devices as interlarding the narra- 
tive with conversations which never took place. More- 
over, it is one thing to write in the style of a period 
to help the atmosphere of an historical novel, and quite 
another to affect curiosities of speech in a biography. 
But the book is not without humour, and the events 
it relates are in themselves so full of life that even in 
an over-written version they cannot help making an 
interesting story, and it does succeed in giving a good 
suggestion of the Falstaffian side of Henry’s character, 
his energy and his enormous appetite for pleasures and 
activities of all kinds. 


By Clement Wood. 


The Romance of the British Voluntary Hospital 
Movement. By A. Delbert Evans and L. G. 
Redmond Howard. With an Introduction by 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, and 128 IIlustrations. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


WHILE the history of many voluntary hospitals has 
been written, there seems to have hitherto been no book 
upon our Voluntary System, since even the four vast 
volumes, ‘ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,’ by the 
late Sir Henry Burdett, did not confine themselves to 
this peculiar feature of English existence. With St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital lately celebrating its eighth 
centenary and making an appeal for one million, it 
seemed well to these two authors, respectively a doctor 
and a member of the appeal staff of ‘‘ Bart’s,’’ to tell 
the story from the time when the care of the sick ceased 
to be the work of monasteries abolished by Henry VIII. 
Except for the complacency that seems inseparable 
from medical men and scientists to-day, they have done 
their work well, and produced a lively and informing 
chronicle. They cover much ground, not only of the 
past (hospitals, as we know them, are only two 
hundred years old), but also show how voluntary 
effort and State or municipal services exist side by side 
and, since the Local Government Act of 1929, are dove- 
tailing into one another. Voluntary effort, as always in 
England, led the way but could never supply or main- 
tain all the beds that were needed. State institutions, 
from their association with the Poor Law, during the 
past century lagged far behind. Now the two are 
becoming parallel and combining to provide a national 
health service. All this was worth telling, since even 
voluntary effort, in spite of its widespread supporters, 
has left the general public oddly ignorant of a hospital 
system which surprises every foreign observer. Much 
of English history and of English ways can be Jearnt 
from this book; it only needs a companion volume on 
the men and women, such as Chadwick, Burdett, Lister 
or Florence Nightingale, who carried the reforms by 
which the hospital was made possible. 


Empire Stock-Taking. By L. St. Clare Grondono, 
Simpkin Marshall. tos. 6d. 

AT a time when Empire Trade is the most important 
political issue this book should have a wide sale. It js 
a statistical survey of the subject, extracted and 
collated from a large number of official papers from 
all parts of the Empire, a useful bibliography of which 
is given. The author has successfully avoided political 
bias, and his book sets out to indicate two things; 
how much of the commodities purchased by Great 
Britain from foreign lands might be secured within the 
Empire, and how much the Empire might produce of 
the manufactures it purchases from foreign countries, 
The conclusions drawn are succinct and balanced, 
adequate account being taken of such modifying factors 
as price, quality, and regularity of supply, mere bulk of 
production being recognized as an inadequate criterion, 
Speakers and writers on the subject, will find this work 
(which it is intended should appear annually) an excep. 
tionally valuable quarry. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(H.M.V.) 
‘ How Jovial is my Laugher ’ (Bach); ‘ ‘ "Twas 
in the Cool of Eventide ’ (Bach). Keith Falkner, 
Baritone. 
‘Songs My Mother Taught Me’; ‘ Slavonic 
Dance.’ No. 1 in G Minor. 
‘ Toccata in D Minor ’ (Bach); ‘ Choral Prelude’ 
(Bach). Marcel Dupre, organ. 
D. 1859, 1860. ‘ Bolero’ (Ravel); ‘ Gymnopedie No. 1,’ 
(arr. Debussy). Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
C. 2013. Choral Prelude— All Glory, Laud and Honour’; 
‘ Sleepers, Awake, A Voice is Calling.’ Dr. E. 
Bullock, played on Westminster Abbey organ. 
D.B. 1437. ‘ Le Veau D’Or’ (The Calf of Gold) (Faust); 
‘Vous Qui Faites L’Endormie ’ (Gounod). 
Theodore Chaliapine, Bass. 


B. 3581. 


D.A. 1057. 
D. 1873. 


Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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| 
ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 448 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, October 30) 


A Famous REGIMENT AND ITS FIERCE COMMANDER, 

WuHo MIGHT, WITH LUCK, HAVE RIVALLED ALEXANDER. 
His DEEDS SOME LAUDER OF THE SIXTIES SUNG, 

ERE YOU WERE BORN AND WHEN YOUR BaRD WAS YOUNG. 


Of speed our forebears thought it the ne plus. 
Much about nothing’s never worth the fuss. 
Lies here before you, but the monkey’s hiding. 
Never in infants is this state abiding. 

Oh! here’s the monkey come to light at length. 
This all men are when they have lost their strength. 
Love-in-a-mist or devil-in-the-bush, 

He could replace his senior at a push. 
Faint-hearted, bashful: both ends you must lop. 
Twice-told and tedious; O that it would stop! 
On Anglo-Indian breakfast-tables_ seen. 
Amorphous; quite unlike the Cyprian queen, 


BE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 446 


Two CHARACTERS OF STERNE’S, TO ALL WELL KNOWN, 
By LgsLIE IN A FAMOUS PAINTING SHOWN. 


Soft to the touch, the palate, or the ear. 
Hindu ascetic! you are welcome here, 

And this to us we beg you to expound. 

Halve one who lived when well-nigh all were drowned. 
State of a nestling bare from tail to head. 
Heart of a rustic, ignorant, ill-bred. 

Core of a field-work of the simplest form. 

“ Intelligent?’? Why no, below the norm! 
First of the drowsy syrups of the world. 

By me in days of old great stones were hurled. 
An Eastern coin: name known to every scholar ; 
Its value, roughly speaking, half a dollar. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 446 


og 
U_ panisha D 
N Oah 
Cc allo W 
cL ° Wn 
rE d An 
T hick-heade D 
Oo piu 
B am 
¥ e N 


Acrostic No. 446.—The winner is ‘“‘ Tyro,’’ Lt.-Colonel G. 
Symonds, Ileden House, Kingston, nr. Canterbury, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ King Spider: Some Aspects of Louis XI 
and His Companions,’ by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, published by 
Heinemann and reviewed by us on October 11 under the title 
‘This was a King.’ Eighteen other solvers named this book, 
seventeen chose ‘ The Victoria Tragedy,’ nine ‘On Forsyte 
Change,’ etc, 

Atso Correct.—Ali, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boris, Miss 
Carter, J. Chambers, Clam, Doric, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, 
Gay, Glamis, Iago, Jeff, Madge, Martha, Met, N. O. Sellam, 
Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, Sisyphus, Stucco, W. R. Wolseley. 


One Licht Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. 

* Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Bertram R. 

Carter, Dhualt, D. L., Miss Kelly, Lilian, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. 

Milne, Margaret Owen, Polamar, Shorwell, Shrub, St. Ives, 
€. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs, J. Butler, G. M. Fowler, 
C. C. J., T. Hartland, Mrs. Nisbet Price, Thotmes, H. M. 
Vaughan, All others more. 


Light 7 baffled 17 solvers ; Light 3, 16; Light 8, 12; Light 6, 1. 
A. E.—I take Radiated Mole to be twe words, not a com- 
pound word. I do not know what this exotic beast lives on, 
but I doubt whether a “‘ special formation of nose ” is required 
for “ rounding up ”’ the common or garden earthworm. 
Armapate.—As the Rock-snipe is a Sandpiper, I accept him 
and correct your score accordingly. 
Our Tuirty-Tuirp Quarterty Competition.—After the Sixth 
Round the following are leading: Fossil 1 point down; A. E, 
and Boskerris 2 down; Carlton, Clam, C. E. Ford, Iago, Madge, 
N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, 3 down; Peter 
4 down; Ali, Armadale, E. Barrett, Dhualt, Jeff, Martha, Met 
and Tyro 5 down; Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Bertram R. 


Letters from Mary Goodbody 
A prescription for 
middle-age 


Dear John, 
Elsie tells me you're feeling a bit “ pipped” about 
yourself. I gather from her letter that you’re not 
getting enough fresh air and exercise, and that you’re 
“ developing a paunch”—as she elegantly puts it. 

I wonder if you will allow an old woman to give you 
a little advice It’s simply that you should go in for 
Vita-Weat in place of ordinary bread or toast. 
You've heard of it, of course—it’s that jolly scrunchy 
crispbread made by Peek Frean. You've no idea 
how happy it makes you feel inside, and how good 
it is for the figure—manly as well as feminine! 

You see, Vita-Weat contains no undercooked starch 
—just the whole of the wheat berry with all its good- 
ness. I’ve been taking it for two years myself, and 
my old indigestion has completely gone. . . . 


RECO. 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


Carter and Shorwell 6 points down. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE amazing over-subscription of recent first-class 

investment issues has again drawn attention to the 

activities of the ‘‘ stag,’’ the Stock Exchange 
name for the speculator who applies with the sole 
object of selling his allotment at whatever premium 
is ruling when dealings start. In the past stags have 
been found very useful by issuing houses, inasmuch as 
their applications have made an issue a_ success 
which otherwise might have been partly left on the 
hands of underwriters, a fact that has been clearly 
indicated by dealings in an issue which has been 
largely over-subscribed opening at a discount. Of 
late, however, the stag has been showing better judg- 
ment, with a result that his activities to-day serve no 
general useful purpose and merely deprive the genuine 
investor from securing not only the allotment he may 
require but any allotment at all. Stagging is a per- 
fectly legitimate business. At the same time, it is 
equally legitimate for issuing houses to see what steps 
can be taken to counteract the stag’s activities. In 
this connexion a suggestion has recently been dis- 
cussed of adopting the foreign system when an issue 
is made, of allotting a certain proportion of the issue 
to those investors who pledge themselves not to sell 
their allotments until at least six months has elapsed. 
It would appear that in this direction lies a solution to 
the problem. Small investors would then have no 
cause for complaint, because if they fill in a special 
application form which could be included in the pro- 
spectus, specifying their willingness to hold their stock 
for six months, they could receive preferential treat- 
ment in the matter of allotment. It is to be hoped 
that one of the large issuing houses will consider the 
possibility of this scheme, and at an early opportunity 
make what should prove a very interesting experiment. 
The risk involved in their so doing would be reduced 
to a minimum if a time such as the present were chosen 
when first-class issues are in such great demand. 


JAPANESE LOANS 


As is only natural, recent events in Germany have 
led to a depreciation in German loans and something 
akin to a feeling of uneasiness as regards other Central 
European issues. Investors seeking a foreign invest- 
ment may be pleased to have their attention drawn to 
the Imperial Japanese Government 54 per cent. Con- 
version Loan of 1930. An attractive feature in 
connexion with this loan is the fact that interest is 
payable at the holder’s option either in sterling or in 
American dollars at the fixed rate of Exchange of 
$4.86665 per £1. Similarly, drawn or matured bonds 
will be paid either in sterling or dollars. This adds to 
the attraction of this Japanese issue, as it affords an 
insurance against the possibility of serious depreciation 
in the international value of sterling. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS 


General conditions and forced liquidation are largely 
responsible for the setback in prices of the various 
issues of stock of Cables and Wireless Limited, which 
movement has been further encouraged by the absence 
of any improvement in general industrial conditions 
throughout the world, on which the revenue of this 
Company is so largely dependent. At the same time 
it is felt that the 54 per cent. cumulative preference 
stock of this company is standing at an unduly depre- 
ciated level. It may be remembered that after the 


issue of the report for 1929, the directors stated that 
they were satisfied that the dividend on this preference 
stock would be forthcoming for the current year, 
In these circumstances it is surely not too much 
to hope that by June of next year we shall be seeing 
signs of a trade recovery, which should assure the 
dividend on this preference stock for 1931. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 


Considerable disappointment has been experienced 
by the decision of the directors of the Trinidad Lease- 
holds to conserve the cash resources of the company, 
in view of the conditions ruling in the oil industry, and 
to pass the payment of a final dividend. Shareholders 
in Trinidad Leaseholds for the year ended June 30, 
1929, received an interim dividend of 12} per cent. 
and a final dividend of 17} per cent. making 30 per 
cent. in all, while, for the year completed June 30 last, 
shareholders have only received an interim of 7} per 
cent. That a cut in the dividend would be inevitable 
was a foregone conclusion, but the drastic nature of 
this cut was not anticipated. A disquieting feature in 
connexion with this Leaseholds decision is the fact that 
the price of the shares fell consistently for some while 
prior to the announcement, but within a day or two of 
it having been made started to rise. This indicates 
a serious leakage of information which, it is hoped, 
will receive the directors’ close attention. 


CHARTERED 


In sympathy with general conditions in the Rhode- 
sian market, where the majority of the shares of 
companies exploiting the Northern Rhodesia copper- 
field have become almost a nominal market, the shares 
of the British South Africa Company (Chartered) have 
depreciated very substantially. Attention is drawn to 
these shares to-day because it is felt that they possess 
considerable possibilities, and if locked away at the 
present level should yield a satisfactory reward within 
a reasonable period. Given any revival in the shares 
of the Northern Rhodesia copper companies Chartered 
would sentimentally benefit. Eliminating this possible 
factor, however, the Chartered company’s assets are 
widely spread, and their latent value does not appear 
to be discounted at the present level. Anyone pur- 
chasing these shares should realize, first, that they 
are taking a speculative risk, and secondly, that the 
distribution for the year ended September jo last is 
likely to be less than the distribution of 13} per cent. 
made for the previous year. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


In view of the optimistic opinions that have been 
expressed in the past in these notes as to the prospects 
of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, it is gratifying 
to note that during recent weeks, when nearly 
every counter in the Stock Exchange has suffered from 
serious depreciation, Ashanti Goldfields have not merely 
maintained their price but have been able slightly to 
forge ahead. The position of the company appears 
to be extremely sound, its development is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and in its class its shares still appear to 
possess decided scope for future capital appreciation, 
while the dividend that shareholders are likely to receive 
should more than recompense them for the money they 
have invested in its shares. 

TAURUS 
COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the following 
meetings : Beunos Ayres Western Railway and Raphael 
Tuck and Sons. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meetings 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, Ltd., was held on October 21 at Raphael House, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (Chairman and managing director) said 
in the course of his speech: We miss to-day from our delibera- 
tions the fine, familiar figure and vigorous personality of our 
friend, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He was, as you know, a 
director of this company from its inception to the day when 
he passed from our midst. 

Your business is one of which you may well be proud, for its 
record of attainments is a long and continuous one. 

To-day the tendency is to take things for granted, but we 
remember with pride the large part which Raphael Tuck and 
Sens have taken in the development of the Christmas card, 
of the Art Calendar, of the Children’s Book, of the picture post- 
card and the other achievements in the world of art too numerous 
to mention, 

A firm with a reputation such as ours is not only an asset 
to shareholders but is also a national asset ; and I strongly advise 
that all our shareholders and the general public, when purchasing 
publications such as we produce, ask for and insist upon the 

uctions which emanate from the house of Tuck. 

I will now give you a short résumé of the work of our 
various departments. Christmas and New Year cards: This 
long-established and important branch of our activities, which 
devotes itself to the demand of the time-honoured custom of 
sending greetings to one’s friends all over the world, has again 
shown good progress. 

Book department : We have not relaxed our efforts to produce 
books that appeal to all stages of youth—from the nursery to 
the schoo] study. As you know, I have devoted a great deal of 
my life to the production of our books, and I frequently meet 
men and women who tell me that they have been brought up 
on Tuck’s books. I am sure that the present generation will 
continue that refreshing diet. 

Father Tuck’s Annual is a greater favourite than ever, and 
Little People’s Annual has also blossomed out into a large 
volume, 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, making 
7 per cent, for the year, and leaving to carry forward to next 
year the sum of £12,505, against £8,898. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Buenos Ayres Western 
Railway, Ltd., was held on October 21, in London. 

Mr, Follett Holt (the chairman) said that at the time of the 
last general meeting it was generally believed that late rains 
had saved the crop situation. As it proved, the rains were too 
late; Argentina had had to face a heavy set-back in its produc- 
tion and their railway had been as hard hit as any undertaking 
in the country. They had to look back twenty-seven years, 
when the mileage was one-half of the present, to find in their 
zone a smaller crop, and the reduction of nearly £900,000 in 
the company’s revenue from transport was an indication of the 
immensity of the loss thrown upon the railway’s clients, and 
the country. In the circumstances, the board considered that 
they had the right to feel deeply aggrieved at the attitude 
assumed by certain of the railway labour leaders in demanding 
a higher standard of wages when the country and the railway 
industry were face to face with calamity, The fall in the 
value of the paper dollar caused them a loss in net revenue of 


The dividend which the board recommended had caused them 
no light searchings, but the windfall from the Petroleum Company 
1 come to their assistance, and they considered they were 
entitled to recommend a 5 per cent. dividend, hoping that such 
an abnormally bad year would not again present itself until 
they had had time ‘to refortify the position from the shocks 
recently experienced. 
railway receipts for the first three months of the current 
year were down some £200,000. But last year they were facing 
a bad crop, while now prospects were much better, and beyond 
the fact that the world-wide conditions of slump extended even 
to Argentina, he did not know of any reason to be dispirited. 
night they received a cable reporting that half an inch 
of rain had falien in the Pampa, and they only required a smile 
fortune to see the ‘* Western "’ going strong again. 
_After the chairman had replied to a few questions, the resolu- 
ion was _ to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J, Hedges proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for his able conduct in the chair and to him and his colleagues 

their services durinyg the past year. 

Mr. A. R. Miles, in seconding, said he would like the directors 
‘© carry away from the meeting not only the thanks of the 
shareho but also an expression of their heartfelt sympathy 
and support during the coming year. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. _ 


“ Tue Recocnisep Orcan oF THe Lecat Prorgssion.” 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


The Assistant Editor, “ The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (’Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“* Tue Soricirors’ JournaL ’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,” — 


The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 437, for 
Modern First Editions. Another Catalogue, No. 439, 
is a list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable 
for Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published. Ready shortly. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for lls. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925, 9s, for 4s. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. P ¢ 

Thg oa Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d. for 6s. : 

English Country Life by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus. by 
Wilfrid Ball, 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WonrTHINGTON) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET; BIRMINGHAM. 
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Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 


Testimonials and circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE (WALKER, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Literary 


REE BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS.—Tells how 

you can learn Journalism and Short-Story Writing by post. 

You can earn considerable additional income as a spare-time 
writer. Write NOW to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS, 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, Send 

MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 2.30 . 
BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


Hotel 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 8.W.1 
Room Water, "Phone lo 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


For Sale 
10 BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” 


Period 1910 to 1914. Vols. 109 to 118 
Apply THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, W.C.2 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 25.10.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwio Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Gyidendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harra Putnam’s 

nn Heinemann Richards Press 
= Hodder & Stough 
rentano’s er ton mpson Lew 
Burns & Oates Hodge Sustlsar’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blouat 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson SP.CK, * 
Collins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The Bodley Head 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancs 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

Marrot Mills & Boos Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray 


par— Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “ag 


Shipping 


& O. & INDIA 


~«~ 
MAIL AND PASSENGER’ SERVICES 
(Under Contract with ¢sGovernment) : 
Frequent and Regul alr is from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES. etc., IT&RRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA PERSIAN GULF, MA; CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, Fat: » MAURITIUS, AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets i arigeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand’ Shipping Companies 


Street, London, E.C.3; FREIGHT 
LEADENHALL STREET, LO 


ce, P. & O. 
of B.1.) APPLY, 122 
GRAY, DAWE & Co. 122 Lea 


EC.3; B.l. Agee 
adenhall Street, C32. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY OF 


A New Fertilizer 


That Replaces Stable Manure 
WE HAVE PLEASURE IN INTRODUCING 


Henslow’s Rose and Plant Fertilizer 


composed of 
Ground Peat, Bone Meal and Chemicals in proportion 


IT ADDS 
HUMUS TO THE SOIL AND CONSERVES MOISTURE, 
NO SMELL, CLEAN TO HANDLE, EASY TO DISTRIBUTE, 
A 28 Ib. bag costs 9s., carriage and bag free, and will dress 
112 sq. yds. of garden or lawn, TRY IT NOW. HENSLOW’S 
FERTILIZERS LTD., 31 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


GIVEN FREE TO THE READERS OF THE ‘“ SATURDAY 
REVIEW,” a copy of ‘ Easy Gardening,’ by T. G. W. 
HENSLOW, M.A., F.R.H.S., with every 28 Ib. ordered. 


Wanted 


OUND or unbound Volumes of the Saturpay Revigw 
for years 1895 to 1906. Circulation Manager. The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NOTICE 


The Fourth of the Series of Competitions 
appears in this issue of the 
Saturday Review, see page 523. 


No. 1. SHORT STORY. Closing 
date, November 3. 
No. 2. BOOK REVIEW. Closing 
date, November ro. 
No. 3. ESSAY. Closing date, 
December 1. 
A limited number of copies of the Saturday Review 
for October 4,11 and 18 containing rules for Compe- 
titions are available. Price 6d. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 4 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” October 25th 


by the Proprietors, Tuz Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
St. Pau], in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere d, S.E.1; Saturday, October 25, hs0 
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